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Clearing of the International Situation. 


For some time many of the foremost advocates of 
closer international co-operation have been much 
disconcerted at the prospect of the failure of the 
Third Hague Conference to meet as planned in 
1915. There was additional cause for discourege- 
ment in the possibility of the non-renewal of the 
arbitration treaties of 1908 and the opposition to the 
repeal of the clause in the Panama Canal act giving 
free passage to American coastwise vessels. 

But early in February the aspect of the situation 
was greatly changed. Announcement was made on 
February 5 that the United States Government had 
taken steps toward the calling of the Third Inter- 
national Peace Conference to meet in the summer 
of 1915 at The Hague. Through the United States 
Minister to Holland, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, com- 
munications were held with Queen Wilhelmina and 
members of the Netherlands government, and it is 
understood that the Permanent Hague Committee, 
which consists of the members of the foreign diplo- 


matic body at The Hague, have been charged with 
the drafting of a program of subjects to be discussed. 
This program, when completed, will be submitted 
for approval to all the nations represented. 

The Citizens’ National Committee, which has been 
created in this country to increase interest in and 
promote the holding of the conference, held a ses- 
sion in New York City on February 11, which re- 
sulted in the appointment of an executive committee 
of seventeen members to take such steps as may 
seem desirable in support of the Government’s ac- 
tion. The members of this committee are: Gov. 
Simeon E. Baldwin, Nicholas Murray Butler, Joseph 
H. Choate, John Bates Clark, Frederic R. Coudert, 
John F. Cromwell, John W. Foster, George Gray, 
George C. Holt, Seth Low, Alfred T. Mahan, Alton 
B. Parker, Gen. Horace Porter, Charles H. Sherrill, 
Francis Lynde Stetson, Oscar S. Straus, and Andrew 
D. White. This committee is certain to have the 
almost unanimous support and co-operation of the 
people of the country in any measures it may take, 
as it represents the national sentiment in favor of 
the calling of the Third Hague Conference, which 
has had great weight in causing the Government 
finally to act in the matter. 

On February 5 President Wilson made it known 
that he favored the repeal of the provision in the 
Panama Canal act which exempted American coast- 
wise vessels from payment of tolls. Indeed, he has 
held substantially this view from the beginning. 
The President regards this Government as morally 
bound by the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty to 
place all nations on the same footing as the United 
States with respect to shipping passing through the 
canal. He considers the exemption clause as vio- 
lating treaty agreements with Great Britain, and 
will do all in his power to have it repealed. A num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives are strongly op- 
posed to the President’s position, but his clearly 
sound views on the subject, the strong support which 
is accorded him by the people, and especially by 
many experienced statesmen, and the international 
interests involved, make it quite certain that the re- 
peal will be effected. 

On January 30 the President had a conference 
with the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on 
the subject of the arbitration treaties, as a result of 
which the committee agreed informally to the re- 
newal of the twenty-four treaties, each of which was 
made for a term of five years. Immediately there- 
after the committee, by a vote of eleven to two, 
ordered a favorable report on the eight arbitration 
treaties which have already lapsed. On February 
21 the Senate, in executive session, formally ratified 
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these without even a roll-call. The countries with 
which the treaties are made are Great Britain, Japan, 
Spain, Norway, Sweden, Portugal, Switzerland, and 
Italy. The other sixteen treaties, which will lapse 
within the present year, will be favorably acted upon 
at the time of their expiration. 

“There has been at no time any real occasion for 
believing that the American policy of arbitration 
has lost ground, though certain foreign publicists 
have reproached our country on the supposed hol- 
lowness and hypocrisy of our statesmen upon this 
subject. Whatever delay has occurred in the re- 
newal of the treaties has been occasioned by inci- 
dental issues which have no proper relation to the 
matter in hand. Arbitration is much stronger to- 
day in this country than ever before; indeed, in all 
countries. The President and the Secretary of State 
have certainly interpreted in an admirable manner 
at the present moment the growing intelligence and 
conscience of the American people, whose loyalty to 
the vital principles and groundwork of the national 
life gives assurance of the ongoing and triumphing 
civilization which is rooted in justice, good will, and 
peace. 





The Church Peace Union. 


Another Carnegie Endowment. 





On February 10th, at a luncheon at his residence, 
2 East 91st street, New York City, Andrew Carnegie 
announced the names of twenty-nine representatives 
of different religious denominations of the United States 
to serve as trustees of a Church Peace Union to admin- 
ister the income from two million dollars in five per cent 
bonds to promote the cause of universal peace. He left 
the plans for the use of this peace fund to an executive 
committee, of which Dr, Charles E. Jefferson, of New 
York, is the chairman. It will take several months, at 
least, to complete the details of the plans which the 
committee have already begun to formulate for the 
working out of this great Christian peace foundation. 

Some of the suggestions which have been made for 
the use of the income are: Exchange visits of clergymen 
and noted peace advocates between different countries ; 
the holding of peace conferences of the clergy of Europe 
and the United States; the circulation of peace litera- 
ture and the propagation of world peace by means of 
sermons, lectures, pageants, and the like. 

If the work of this new Foundation be well planned 
and comprehensively carried out so as to reach the 
religious forces in all the churches, Sunday-schools, and 
religious social organizations of the country, it will 
almost certainly be the most powerful and efficacious 
agency (not even excepting his great ten million dollar 
peace endowment) which Mr. Carnegie has ever hit 
upon for putting an end to the “foulest blot” upon civil- 
ization. 


March, 


It has often seemed amazing that the Christian men 
and women of the world, more than a hundred million 
strong, should not long ago have combined in such 
fashion as this to put an end to strife, warring, and 
bloodshed, the very end for which religious bodies exist. 

After the luncheon at his home Mr. Carnegie made 
the following address to his guests: 


“Gentlemen of many religious bodies, all irrevocably 
opposed to war and devoted advocates of peace: We all 
feel, I believe, that the killing of man by man in battle 
is barbaric, and negatives our claim to civilization. This 
crime we wish to banish from the earth; some progress 
has already. been made in this direction; but recently 
men have shed more of their fellows’ blood than for 
years previously. We need to be aroused to our duty 
and banish war. 

“Certain that the strongest appeal that can be made 
is to members of the religious bodies, to you I hereby 
appeal, hoping you will feel it to be not only your duty, 
but your pleasure, to undertake the administration of 
$2,000,000 of 5 per cent bonds, the income to be so used 
as in your judgment will most successfully appeal to 
the people in the cause of peace through arbitration of 
international disputes; that as man in civilized lands is 
compelled by law to submit personal disputes to courts of 
law, so nations shall appeal to the Court at The Hague, 
or to such tribunals as may be mutually agreed upon, 
and bow to the verdict rendered, thus insuring the reign 
of national peace through international law. When 
the day arrives, either through such courts of law or 
through other channels, this Trust shall have fulfilled its 
mission. 

“After the arbitration of international disputes is 
established and war abolished, as it certainly will be 
some day, and that sooner than expected, probably by 
the Teutonic nations, Germany, Britain, and the 
United States first deciding to act in unison, other 
powers joining later, the trustees will divert the reve- 
nues of this fund to relieve the deserving poor and 
afflicted in their distress, especially those who have 
struggled long and earnestly against misfortune and 
have not themselves altogether to blame for their pov- 
erty. Members of the various churches will naturally 
know such members well, and can therefore the better 
judge; but this does not debar them from going beyond 
membership when that is necessary or desirable. 
As a general rule, it is best to help those who help them- 
selves; but there are unfortunates from whom this can- 
not be expected. 

“After war is abolished by the leading nations, the 
trustees, by a vote of two-thirds, may decide that a 
better use for the funds than those named in the pre- 
ceding paragraph has been found, and are free, accord- 
ing to their own judgment, to devote the income to the 
best advantage for the good of their fellow-men. 

“Trustees shal] be reimbursed for all expenses, in- 
cluding traveling expenses, and to each annual meeting, 
expenses of wife or daughter. 

“Happy in the belief that the civilized world will not, 
cannot, long tolerate the killing of man by man as a 
means of settling its international disputes, and that 
civilized men will not, cannot, long enter a profession 
which binds them to go forth and kill their fellow-men 
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as ordered, although they will continue to defend their 
homes, if attacked, as a duty, which also involves the 
duty of never attacking the homes of others, I am, 
“Cordially yours, 
“ANDREW CARNEGIE.” 


The trustees selected by Mr. Carnegie are as follows: 


Rev. Peter Ainslie, Baltimore ; Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
New York; Rev. Francis E. Clark, Boston; Pres. W. H. 
P. Faunce, Providence, R. I.; Cardinal Gibbons, Balti- 
more; Archbishop J. J. Glennon, St. Louis; Bishop 
David H. Greer, New York; Rev. Frank O. Hall, New 
York; Bishop E. R. Hendrix, Kansas City; Rabbi Emil 
G. Hirsch, Chicago; Hamilton Holt, New York; Prof. 
William I. Hull, Swarthmore,’ Pa.; Rev. Charles E. 
Jefferson, New York; Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chi- 
cago; Bishop William Lawrence, Boston; Rev. Fred- 
erick Lynch, New York; Rev. C. S. Macfarland, New 
York; Mareus M. Marks, New York; Dean Shailer 
Matthews, Chicago; Edwin D. Mead, Boston; Rev. Wm. 
Pierson Merrill, New York; John R. Mott, New York; 
George A. Plimpton, New York; Rev. Junius B. Remen- 
snyder, New York; Judge Henry Wade Rogers, New 
Haven, Conn.; Dr. Robert E. Speer, New York; Francis 
Lynde Stetson, New York; Dr. James J. Walsh, New 
York; Bishop Luther B. Wilson, New York. 

The officers chosen are: President, David H. Greer; 
vice-president, Wm. P. Merrill; secretary, Frederick 
Lynch; treasurer, George A. Plimpton. 

The executive committee is as follows: Chairman, 
Charles E. Jefferson, Hamilton Holt, William I. Hull, 
C. S. Macfarland, Edwin D. Mead, Robert E. Speer, 
James J. Walsh. 

In addition to the executive committee, a finance 
committee was selected, namely: George A. Plimpton, 
Francis L. Stetson, Marcus M. Marks. 





Death of Samuel B. Capen. 


In the sudden death at Shanghai, China, on January 
29th, of Samuel B. Capen, president of the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society and a representative director of 
The American Peace Society, the peace cause, as well 
as every Christian philanthropic movement, has sus- 
tained a great loss. Few, if any, Christian laymen in 
this country have been so widely identified with all good 
causes, and his executive ability, his versatility and de- 
votion were always in demand. 

The bare mention of some of the positions which he 
held will serve to show his many-sided nature. For 
seventeen years he was president of the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society; in 1899 he was 
made president of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, and for years was an active 
director of the American Congregational Association, 
the Boston City Missionary Society, and the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. He was one of the 
organizers of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, and 
was chairman of its executive committee, besides taking 
an active part in the Men and Religion Movement. 
A few years ago he retired from active business and 
devoted his entire time to these causes. The Boston 
Indian Citizenship Committee and the North American 
Civic League for Immigrants also claimed a share of 
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Courtesy of the Congregationalist 


SAMUEL BILLINGS CAPEN, LL. D. 





his attention. In municipal reform he was most useful, 
organizing about twenty years ago the Boston Municipal 
League, of which he was president. At about the same 
time he was a member of the Boston School Committee. 
Since 1905 he held the office of president of the Board 
of Trustees of Wellesley College. His business experi- 
ence as a member of the firm of Torrey, Bright & Capen 
for a half century made him a most valued member of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants’ 
Association. 

From the beginning of the Mohonk Arbitration Con- 
ferences Mr. Capen was an interested attender, and in 
1896, at the second conference, was appointed a member 
of the business committee, on which he served every 
year he attended, acting several times as its chairman, 
and reporting to the conference the declarations pre- 
pared by the committee. In 1904 the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce and the Merchants’ Association appointed 
him their representative at Mohonk, and in an address 
on “Business Men and Peace” he told of the formation 
by the Boston chamber of a Permanent Committee on 
International Arbitration. He attended the First and 
Second American Conferences on International Arbitra- 
tion at Washington in 1896 and 1904, besides many of 
the national and local peace conferences. For years 
Mr. Capen was a vice-president of the American Peace 
Society, and after Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s death 
acted as the first vice-president, his signature appearing 
on life-membership certificates with those of the presi- 
dent and secretary. When the society removed to Wash- 
ington in 1911, he was made president of the newly 
organized Massachusetts Peace Society, and became the 
next year its representative on the Board of Directors. 
The World Peace Foundation also made him one of its 
trustees, and on the missionary tour around the world 
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during which death overtook him he was its representa- 
tive, delivering peace addresses in many Oriental cities. 
A strong article by him on “Foreign Missions and World 
Peace” is published by the Foundation in pamphlet 
form. He was also a member of the Commission on 
Peace and Arbitration of the Federal Council of 
Churches, and Mr. Carnegie had chosen him one of the 
trustees of his new Church Peace Union. An article 
written by Mr. Capen only a few days before his death 
appeared in the February 14th issue of The Boston 
Herald, an extract from which appears in another 
column. 

Thus the world over, in missionary, educational, 
peace, and municipal circles, his winning, inspiring, and 
hopeful personality will be deeply missed. He was a 
rare and remarkable Christian citizen, whose last wril- 
ten message to his countrymen was well exemplified in 
his own life—“to help keep our nation true to the high- 
est ideals, not for her own sake alone, but to uplift the 
world.” 


The Chicago Secretaryship. 


In January Mr. Charles E. Beals resigned his position 
as director of the Central-West Department of the 
American Peace Society, at the same time giving up 
the secretaryship of the Chicago Peace Society. His 
resignation was accepted with deep regret by the ex- 
ecutive committee, to take effect on May 1. Mr. Beals 
first became officially connected with the American 
Peace Society in March, 1908, when he was made fieid 
secretary, remaining for a time at the Boston office, 
then removing his headquarters to Chicago. Recently 
the title of field secretary was merged in that of director 
of the Central-West Department. 

It has been a source of great disappointment to us 
that Mr. Beals could not see his way to continue longer 
in this very important field of work, but the health of 
his family seemed to demand a change. He has per- 
formed most faithful, efficient, and devoted service for 
the cause of peace during the six years of his connection 
with the society. He is an unusually strong and ef- 
fective speaker, and has interpreted the peace movement 
in a most able manner in the large field of the Middle 
West. The Second National Peace Congress and the 
Chicago Peace Society are among the enduring testi- 
monials to the permanent character of his work. This 
congress was organized by him in 1909 on the initiative 
of the American Peace Society, with the co-operation 
of Mr. Royal L. Melendy and others, and was one of 
the most influential of our national congresses, interest- 
ing a large body of prominent men and women in the 
cause. As a direct result of the enthusiasm aroused 
by the corgress, Mr. Beals was able to establish the 
Chicago Peace Society on a firm basis as a branch of 
the American Peace Society, with a membership of 
some six hundred persons. 

In his work of organization and propaganda he has 
accomplished much. The Nebraska, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin State branches owe their foundation to his 
inspiration wnd assistance, while he has prepared the 
way for State societies in Indiana, Iowa, and Illinois, 
which only await formal organization. Mr. Beals has 
traveled widely throughout the country, delivering 
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many hundreds of lectures, and by his stimulating and 
magietic personality has made the peace movement a 


live issue wherever he has gone. At congresses aud 
conferences he is a well-known and influential figure. 
His heart is in the peace cause, and, although his offi- 
cial connection with it will soon be severed, he will con- 
tinue by pen and voice to aid in the furtherance of this 
great reform for the abolitivn of war. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the 
American Peace Society on February 27 Mr. Louis P. 
Lochner, of Madison, Wisconsin, was chosen to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Beals. Mr. 
Lochner is admirably fitted for the task to which he has 
been called. He is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, the secretary of the Alumni Association, 
and editor of the Wisconsin Alumni Magazine. He was 
editor of the Cosmopolitan Student during its entire 
existence, up to a few weeks ago, when he declined re- 
election, and has been associated with the Cosmopolitan 
Club movement since its inception. Mr. Lochner has 
attended several of the universal peace congresses, and 
has given addresses on the subject at national confer- 
ences, at Lake Mohonk, in Wisconsin, and elsewhere. 
Some of his addresses have been published in pamphlet 
form. He is an effective public speaker, an indefatiga- 
ble and systematic worker, and is personally acquainted 
with leading pacifists. He speaks French and German 
well, and is a passionate internationalist. In the field 
of which the Chicago office is the center he will be able 
to do a notable and far-reaching work for the cause. 





The Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Peace Society will be held at the Hotel Raleigh, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 8. Detailed notice will be given 
in the April issue. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Secretary Bryan has now negotiated 
special treaties with thirteen different 
countries, eight of which have actually 
signed the conventions: Bolivia, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
Guatemala, Netherlands, Panama, Santo Domingo, and 
Switzerland. The only treaties so far agreed to by Eu- 
ropean governments are those with the Netherlands, 
Denmark, and Switzerland, but Mr. Bryan’s plan has 
already received the approval in principle of many of 
the leading nations, and it is expected that negotiation 
of treaties with others will soon follow. These conven- 
tions have not yet been submitted to the Senate for rati- 
fication. By the terms of these special treaties the 
countries agree not to go to war until investigation of 
the dispute shall be made by a commission of five mem- 
bers, but the period during which the investigation must 
be completed is fixed at one year. The treaty with Den- 
mark provides that in case of the commission failing 
to come to an agreement the dispute shall be referred to 
The Hague Tribunal, and no reservations at all are 
made, not even the question of national honor. The 
Netherlands treaty differs from the others in that the 


The Bryan 
Treaties. 
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provision with regard to the maintenance of the status 
quo in armaments during the period of investigation is 
omitted. When all these treaties for the investigation 
of disputes have been negotiated and ratified a long step 
will have been taken toward lessening the chances of an 
outbreak of hostilities between nations. 





Peace The plans for the celebration of the 
—* One Hundred Years of Peace Among 


English-speaking Peoples are being 
pushed by the various committees appointed at the 
Richmond Conference in December. Mr. John A. Stew- 
art, chairman of the executive committee, urges all who 
are interested in the success of the celebration to address 
letters at once to the Governors and leading members of 
the State legislatures, and to Representatives in Con- 
gress, requesting them to support the movement, particu- 
larly as regards legislation. This action is the more 
important, as many resolutions and letters opposing the 
Centenary Celebration are being sent in to Congress. 
House Bill #9302, introduced by Hon. Charles Ben- 
nett Smith, and Senate Bill #4174, introduced by Hon. 
Elihu Root, approving the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent, and 
carrying an appropriation of $100,000 for the expenses 
of a Peace Centenary Commission, to consist of seven 
members, are of the utmost importance. All friends 
of the cause should at once write letters urging favor- 
able consideration of these measures to Hon, Henry D. 
Flood, chairman Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives; to Hon. John J. Fitzgerald, 
chairman Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives, and to Senator Root. 





Contagion of 


The contagion of armaments has at 
Militarism. 


last reached Sweden, and a striking 
situation exists there. On February 6 
a great demonstration was made at Stockholm in favor 
of the increase of national defense. Thousands of peo- 
ple thronged the streets as a company of petitioners 
marched to the palace, where King Gustaf received them 
and told them he was ready to take steps towards put- 
ting the country into an efficient military condition. 
Many of the petitioners were peasants who had come 
hundreds of miles to take part in the patriotic demon- 
stration. Leading and inspiring this patriotic outburst 
are the poet, Werner von Heidenstam, and the explorer, 
Sven Hedin, who have played on the popular fear of 
In his “Word of Warning,” sent 
broadcast through the country about a year ago, Sven 
Hedin declared that Russia was planning to reach Atlan- 
tie ports by way of the Scandinavian peninsula. On the 
other hand, there is a strong counter-movement upheld 


by the Socialists. On February 8 they held a demon- 


Russian aggression. 
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stration against the increase of armaments ; some thirty 
thousand people crowded about the government houses, 
opposing the King’s position, and demanding that the 
ministers work for peace and fraternity. ‘The Premier, 
M. Staaf, has resigned, and the whole controversy seems 
to have become a constitutional one. 
the outcome of the elections. In Norway, too, plans are 
on foot for a stronger national system of defense. A 


Much depends on 


project for this purpose is soon to be laid before the 
Storthing. The “organized insanity” of the military 
nations of Europe seems to be spreading its baleful in- 


fluence in every direction. 
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Norman Angell 
Lecture Tour. 


A two months’ lecture tour under 
the auspices of the American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation was 
begun by Mr. Norman Angell on February 14. On his 
arrival Mr. Angell spoke in Boston and at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
on the 16th, and during his three days’ stay spoke before 
the American Group of the Interparliamentary Union, 
the Carnegie Foundation, and the Washington Peace 
Society. Mr. Angell’s tour includes twenty-five or more 
of the large cities from the East to San Francisco, and 
his message will be especially to business men and cham- 
bers of commerce. Ralph Norman Angell Lane came 
to America in his early manhood to recover his health 
on a Western ranch. Later he entered the journalistic 
field, and for some fifteen years has been engaged in 
newspaper work in Europe, most of the time in Paris. 
Through the publication of “The Great Illusion” Mr. 
Angell won fame as an advocate of peace on economic 
grounds. His book has been translated into many lan- 
guages. Its keynote is that war is out of date on eco- 
nomic grounds alone, even if moral and sentimental con- 
siderations be left out of account. The Garton Founda- 
tion, under which Mr. Angell and several other lec- 
turers, including Mr. Bernard N. Langdon-Davies, are 
engaged in spreading their peace doctrines in England 
and elsewhere, has now begun the publication of 4 
monthly magazine called War and Peace, and also gives 
attention to the establishment of “polity clubs” in col- 
leges and other important centers for the discussion of 
international problems. These clubs have already had 
an unusual influence upon public opinion in England. 


From Boston he went to Washington, D. C., 





Mrs, Trask’s 


Less than a year ago the ADVOCATE 
Drama. : 


or Peace published a review of “In 
the Vanguard,” by Katrina Trask, and 
has since kept the book for sale among its peace publi- 
cations. In this brief space of time the play has reached 
its third edition, and its popularity has greatly in- 
creased. It is a powerful and convincing presentation 


of the folly of war, and is proving most effective when 
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read before schools, clubs, and church audiences, In 
April the mayor of Schenectady, N. Y., read it before 
an audience of seven hundred in the People’s Church of 
that city, and again in December to fourteen hundred 
people at a Sunday evening meeting in the Mohawk 
Theater, creating a profound impression on all his hear- 
ers. Mayor Lunn has become so interested that he is 
making engagements to read the play elsewhere. The 
Albany Times-Union contained recently a striking edi- 
torial on the drama, entitled “Mrs. Trask’s Strong Ar- 
raignment of War,” in which the writer said: “We need 
more Mrs. Trasks to make people think. And 
when people get to thinking they will see the futility of 
war and the utility of peace.” In Boston, the past 
month, Mr. A. H. Brown, head of the Dramatic Depart- 
ment of the Brooklyn Institute, gave a week of readings 
of the play under the auspices of the World Peace Foun- 
dation, appearing before audiences of every kind. At 
the Girls’ High School, Boston, so much interest was 
shown that after reading the story to several hundreds 
of the sophomores, the reader was persuaded to return 
the next morning and present it to eight hundred girls 
of the junior and senior classes. Mr. Brown wrote to a 
friend that the effect was thrilling, and that it was 
worth all the trip from New York to Boston to have 
such a feeling of deep response. At the village of Lake 
George, N. Y., out of a population of only six hundred 
sixty persons gathered in the Parish House the other 
evening to hear “In the Vanguard” read by a high school 
teacher, though there were counter attractions going on 
at the same hour. 

Here is a splendid opportunity for those who desire to 
propagate the ideas taught so clearly and forcibly by 
this drama to do real service in the education of the 
young people of our cities, towns, and village communi- 
ties. The drama has just been translated into German, 
with an introduction by the Baroness von Suttner. 





Latin-American 


Very much is bei i - 
Guoneeitinn. ' uch 1s being done to pro 


mote a wider mutual knowledge on 
the part of this country and Latin 
America. Since the visit there of Hon. Robert Bacon 
the American Association for International Concilia- 
tion has opened a bureau of information for the help 
of students who come to the United States. There is 
planned for this summer a personally conducted tour 
for teachers to South America, to go first to Brazil, 
then by the Trans-Andean Railway to Chile, by boat 
thence to Callao, Lima, and other cities, returning 
home by way of Panama. Further, the association has 
under consideration the inviting of representative men 
of South America to visit the large centers of educa- 
tional life here. Harvard University and the Univer- 
sity of Chile are considering an annual exchange of 
professors and students to begin with the next academic 
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year. Courses on Latin-American history and eco- 
nomics have been introduced at Harvard. Princeton 
University also contemplates the immediate establish- 
ment of such courses, and an annual prize award has 
been offered to be competed for by those undergraduates 
who are studying Argentine history. Yale, Columbia, 
the University of Pennsylvania and other institutions 
have also offered similar special lecture courses. This 
awakening of interest in the countries south of us is a 
sign of promise. The Colombians resident in New 
York have taken steps to form a Colombian Club in 
that city, through the initiative of Francisco Escoban, 
the consul-general from that republic. It is said that 
the plan to form this association has already produced 
a favorable impression in Bogota, and that in a foster- 
ing of commerce and financial relations a further tie 
will be found’ for strengthening the kindly feeling be- 
tween the two republics. The effort to bring the two 
Americas into closer relations of friendship and under- 


standing is one that deserves the strongest support. | 


All these exchange visits between our country and other 
nations will help in removing the barriers of misunder- 
standing which so often arise from ignorance. 





Second Uni- 
versal Races 
Congress. 


Mr. G. Spiller, honorary secretary 
of the World Conferences for pro- 
moting concord between all divisions 
of mankind, writes that the Second Conference, to 
occur in 1915, will probably meet in Paris, as the Execu- 
tive Council favors that city. There is talk of holding 
the Third Conference in the United States. It will be 















Me 


tik 


remembered that the First Universal Races Congress ~ 
was held in London in 1911, and was a most successful ~ 


meeting. In connection with preparing the way for the 
Second Conference, Mr. Spiller is to visit soon the capi- 
tals of Europe for the purpose of forming active and, 
if possible, permanent national committees. The funda- 
mental need of the next conference, as it now appears, 
will be to consolidate the movement in favor of inter- 
racial concord. Some of the topics to be discussed are: 
The Ethics of Colonization and the Protection of Prim- 


itive and Subject Peoples; Methods of Promoting an © 
Amicable Inter-racial Spirit in the Universities and the | 


Press; Co-operation of Organizations Interested in 


Friendship Among Peoples; Establishment of a Central | 


Inter-racial Concord Bureau. The committee invites 
early communication from all interested in the program. 
Such correspondence should be addressed to Mr, G. 


Res ai 4 hk 


ee 


Care 


Spiller, honorary secretary, 63 South Hill Park, Lon- 7 


don, N. W. 





The Report of the Twentieth Universal Peace Con- : 4 
gress, held at The Hague in August, 1913, has just been | 
It is a volume of 408 pages, in French. § 


received. 
Copies may be obtained from the American Peace Soci- 
ety at seventy-five cents each. 
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The Naval Affairs Committee on February 28 re- 
ported to the House of Representatives a bill, carrying 
approximately $140,000,000, providing for the construc- 
tion of two dreadnoughts, each to cost $15,000,000, with 
other lesser craft. An amendment providing for three 
battleships was defeated in the committee. A minority 
report was filed, declaring that increase in naval appro- 
priations would be “useless expenditure, inexcusable ex- 
travagance, and criminal waste of the public funds.” 
For two years past only one first-class battleship has 
been voted, in each case against the President’s recom- 
mendation, and there is no reason whatever for any in- 
crease now. We urge all the friends of peace 
throughout the nation to use their influence with 
members of Congress at once for the defeat of the 
two-battleship program. 





Among the Peace Organizations. 


About thirty of the young men of the law department 
of Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois, have 
formed themselves into a peace society. The new organi- 
zation will give considerable time to studying the gen- 
eral literature of the peace movement, and will also ar- 
range for debates. Mr. J. D. Templeton, the alumni 
secretary, addressed the meeting at which plans for the 
new society were completed. It is to be known as the 
Phi Delta Phi Peace Society of Wesleyan University. 


Rev. Arthur S. Phelps, formerly president of the 
Southern California Peace Society, has returned from 
his trip round the world. He delivered many peace 
lectures in various large centers. He is now in the East, 
with headquarters at New Haven, Connecticut, P. O. 
box 1148, and is giving courses of lectures. Mr. Phelps 
is one of the accredited lecturers of the American Peace 
Society. 


The Fifth Annual Edward Berwick Junior Peace 
Prize contest occurred on January 23, at Leland Stan- 
ford University. Seven young men took part in the 
contest, and the prize of fifty dollars was won by Mr. 
James Gordon Emerson, the subject of whose oration 
was “America and Peace in the Orient.” This is a prize 
offered annually under the auspices of the Northern 
California Peace Society by Mr. Edward Berwick, of 
Pacific Grove, California, who is an ardent worker in 
the cause of peace. The orations in the contest were all 
of an unusually high character, and Dr. Edward B. 
Krehbiel, the chairman, in writing of the occasion, re- 
marked : “Every one who heard the competition felt that 
it was growing better with each succeeding speaker, and 
as the result of this steady excellence of the successive 
speakers there developed a very high enthusiasm. It 
was the best contest in public speaking that I have ever 
attended, and the most difficult competition to judge 
that I have ever seen.” Dr. Krehbiel feels that in 
coming years this contest is to be one of the great fea- 
tures of forensic life of the university. 


On January 29 the New York Peace Society held its 
annual meeting at the Hotel Astor. Mr. Carnegie was 
re-elected president and Samuel T. Dutton secretary. 
Among the new vice-presidents are Cleveland H. Dodge, 
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Robert U. Johnson, Marcus M. Marks, and Francis 
Lynde Stetson. The main address was given by Mr. 
Carnegie, who said that there is no crime equal to the 
killing of man by his fellow-man, and that he expected 
to live to see an end practically put to war. Among 
other speakers were Arthur D. Call and Rev. Father 
Clune, of Syracuse, N. Y. 


The following resolution in honor of Edwin Ginn and 
Samuel B. Capen was adopted by the conference of New 
England peace workers, held at the rooms of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society January 30: 

This assembly of representatives of the Peace Societies of 
New England and other peace agencies of the country meets 
under the shadow of deep sorrow and loss. Since the in- 
vitation for its meeting was issued there has died, at his 
home in Winchester, Edwin Ginn, the founder of the World 
Peace Foundation; and in the very hour of our meeting 
there comes from Shanghai the message telling of the death 
there yesterday of Samuel B. Capen, the president of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society. It would not be possible for 
the peace cause in New England to sustain graver personal 
loss than that which comes thus in the almost simultaneous 
death of these two great heads of our two leading New 
England peace agencies. They were both men endeared to 
most of us here by long years of close personal association 
and friendship and united service for the great cause to 
which we are devoted; and the loss which has befallen us 
seems in this solemn hour almost irreparable. It is for us 
to meet the loss in their courageous and consecrated spirit; 
to resolve highly that their life and influence shall go on 
through our endeavor with new vitality and breadth, and to 
take together in this gathering, sanctified by their memories, 
increased devotion to the commanding service which they 
served so well. In the ennobling and inspiring remembrance 
of the great apostolic succession of the friends of peace 
which has made New England illustrious in the history of 
the cause, and in which their part was so significant, we 
pledge ourselves anew to the great work waiting to be done 
and to resolution that these honored brothers and leaders 
shall not have lived and worked in vain. 


Dr. J. J. Hall, director of the South Atlantic States 
Department, writes that the North Carolina State 
Peace Convention is to meet at Greensboro, N. C., 
March 20-23. The chamber of commerce is aiding in 
plans for entertaining the convention, which will prob- 
ably be held in the Opera House. 


The commission of the Berne Peace Bureau will con- 
vene on March 16 and 17 at Berne, with the general 
assembly following on March 18. The program of the 
Twenty-first International Peace Congress at Vienna 
is to be determined on by the commission. At the as- 
sembly meeting the proposed new statutes of the bureau 
will receive careful consideration, and there will be a 
discussion of the relations between the bureau and the 
Carnegie Endowment. 


An International Christian Peace Union was formed 
at The Hague immediately following the Peace Con- 
gress last August. Baron Edouard de Neufville is the 


-honorary secretary, and national sections are being 


formed in various countries, with local secretaries. The 
first meeting of the British section will be held in con- 
nection with the Tenth National Peace Congress in 
Liverpool in June. The organization is a very simple 
one, the object being the union of all Christians to pra 
for the coming of peace. 


The International Peace Bureau has gent to the two 
Mexican generals, Huerta and Carranza, an appeal for 
the cessation of hostilities and the peaceable adjustment 
of the situation by a board of arbitrators. “We appeal 
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to your hearts as well as to your reason. Conclude an 
armistice, and give your difficulties for settlement to a 
body of trusted men.” A large number of societies in 
France also sent telegrams to the same effect to the op- 
posing factions in Mexico. 





Brief Peace Notes. 


... The Seventh Annual Convention of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs was held at Iowa City, Iowa, in December. 
Among the recommendations made by the Committee on 
Organization, of which Dr. George W. Nasmyth was 
chairman, and adopted by the convention, was one 
which urged the formation in each club of study § groups, 
which should take up such books as Norman Angell’s 
“Great Illusion,” Mahan’s “Armaments and Arbitra- 
tion,” Novikoff’s “War and Its Alleged Benefits.” Dr. 
Nasmyth was chosen as one of the field secretaries and 
Mr. Louis P. Lochner as the alumni secretary of the 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs. During the past 
year the Cornell Chapter published a volume entitled 
“Students of the World and International Conciliation,” 
containing a history of the movement in Europe by Dr. 
Nasmyth and of that in America by Mr. Lochner. 


‘ At a meeting of the Louisiana Historical Society 
on January 21 the following resolution, offered by Mr. 
W. O. Hart, was adopted: 

* * * “Resolved by the Louisiana Historical Society, 
That a committee of five be appointed to arrange for an his- 
torical prize essay contest in the high schools and colleges 
of this city and State on the subject “What the one hun- 
dred years of peace between English-speaking peoples has 
meant to the world,” the contest to be completed early in 
April, the successful essay to be printed and distributed so 
as to be read in the schools on April 30, and that the com- 
mittee be authorized to have made a medal or other suit- 
able testimonial to he given to the writer of the best essay.” 


... Among the lectures in a course given by Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson to the students of Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Towa, was one on “The Church and 
International Peace,” on February 18. 


Sulgrave Manor, Northamptonshire, England, the 
ancestral home of George Washington’s family, was pur- 
chased on January 22, for the sum of $42,000, by the 
British committee for the celebration of the centenary 
of peace between Great Britain and the United States. 
Former Ambassador Bryce presented to the committee 
a portrait of Washington’s mother, to be placed in the 
Manor. 


... An important public manifestation in honor of 
Senator La Fontaine was recentlv held at Brussels by 
the Woman’s Rights League of Belgium. Mlle. Jeanne 
Mélin spoke enthusiastically, urging the cultivation of 
friendly relations between France and Germany, and 
asking all women especially to co-operate in every effort 
for universal peace. Mlle. Parent, on behalf of the 
league, presented Senator La Fontaine with a gold medal 
in recognition of his services to the peace cause. 


Mile. Jeanne Mélin, vice-president of the Ardennes 
group of La Pair par le Droit, has just completed a tour 
of France, holding conferences under the auspices of the 
Association. ~ She spoke 27 times in 23 days to large 
and enthusiastic audiences, winning many converts to 
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La Paix par le Droit devotes several pages 


the cause. 
to a description of these meetings, held in many of the 
departments of France. 


Dr. Thomas E. Green has been lecturing in New 
England the last month, and has everywhere been re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm. In New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, he lectured four times, and was heard 
by many members of the New Bedford Peace Society. 
His stirring message never fails to appeal strongly to 
his audiences. 


The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America has arranged a tour of American cities by Dr. 
Sidney L. Gulick, of the Doshisha University, Japan. 
Dr. Gulick is speaking before city clubs, chambers of 
commerce, universities, and other organizations on the 
Japanese situation from the Christian point of view. 
He most ably represents the spirit of the people of 
Japan, having had twenty-six years of close observation 
and intimate association with Japanese leaders. A 
dozen or more volumes have been written by him, the 
latest being one on the “American-Japanese Problem: 
A Study of the Racial Relations of the East and West.” 


His addresses are making a profound impression. 


Mr. George Herbert Perris has begun a series of 
articles in the mid-January number of Concord under 
the telling title of “The Navy Fashion Shop.” He is 
continuing the same line of investigations which he 
pursued in his recent pamphlet on “The War Traders.” 
He shows that the increase of naval expenditure arises 
in great measure from invention of ever-changing types 
of ships, guns, projectiles, and the like, so that “the re- 
sult resembles the carnival of succeeding dress fashions 
much more than the pursuit of any scientific purpose.” 
Germany and England use each other’s patents, and 
the “whole competitive process is actually carried on 
under the same roof.” 


. . . On February 9 there was held in the Race Street 
Friends’ Meeting House, Philadelphia, Pa., a memorial 
meeting in honor of Alfred H. Love. Among the 
speakers were Henry W. Wilbur, Joel Borton, Isaac H. 
Clothier, and Hon. Theodore E. Burton. Ex-Ambas- 
sador Charlemagne Tower presided, and Senator Bur- 
ton delivered an able address on “The Present Status 
of the Cause of Peace and Arbitration.” 


. . . A Japanese Franchise League has been formally 
launched, with headquarters in New York City, at 395 


Broadway. The president is H. Ohashi; the secretary, 
FE. 8S. Hoyt. The membership fee is to be one dollar 
per year. The object of the society, as stated in the 


Constitution, is: 

“To inaugurate a system of education that will bring 
about a better understanding between the Japanese and the 
citizens of the United States, with the object of ultimately 
securing all constitutional rights, with attendant privileges. 
for Japanese who permanently settle here.” 

Prof. Jean C. Bracq, of Vassar College, con- 
tributes a long article to the January 25 issue of La 
Paix par le Droit concerning the book on the United 
States by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. He calls 
it a book palpitating with life, the work of a convinced 
thinker, of a man who knows America well, and who, 
because he is a loyal Frenchman, is the better a citizen 
of the world. 
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Dr. Charles Richet, the winner of the Nobel prize 
in medical science, has just been honored by his own 
country in a signal manner. ‘The French government 
has conferred upon him the cravat of Commander of 
the Legion of Honor, and the Academy of Sciences has 
appointed him to the place left vacant by Dr. Cham- 
pionniére. This is a well deserved recognition of the 
ability and accomplishments of Dr. Richet, and the 
French Arbitration Society and the Association de La 
Paix par le Droit may well be proud to have such a 
man as their president. 





Field Department Notes. 
New England Department. 


During the past month Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead has 
continued her lectures before schools, clubs, and churches 
in Boston and vicinity. Alfred Noyes, the English 
poet, has given readings before the Men’s Club of the 
Qld South Church and before the Boston City Club. 
Arrangements for these meetings were made by Mrs. J. 
Malcolm Forbes. Mrs. Forbes is chairman of a com- 
mittee that is arranging peace meetings to be held by 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at their 
State headquarters in Boston on March 10, and by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, at Arlington 
Street Church, on March 20. The Massachusetts Peace 
Society will furnish speakers for these meetings. There 
will be a joint meeting under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican School Peace League and the Massachusetts Peace 
Society in Boston, March 28. Mr. Edwin D. Mead ar- 
ranged and presided at a meeting held on February 15 
in Dr. Hale’s church, under the joint auspices of the 
World Peace Foundation and the Massachusetts Peace 
Society. The speaker was Prof. Sidney L. Gulick, of 
Japan. The presentation of the case of Japan for fair 
treatment under American immigration laws was illu- 
minating and impressive. Dr. Gulick also spoke before 
the Twentieth Century Club. 

The judges of the Massachusetts State peace oratori- 
cal contest will be Hon. Samuel J. Elder, Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead, Prof. Bliss Perry, Prof. George Grafton Wil- 
son, of Harvard University, and Mr. Denis A. Mc- 
Carthy, editor of the Sacred Heart Review. The con- 
test will be held in Jordan Hall, Boston, April 16. It 
is expected that Boston University, Boston College, 
Tufts College, Clark College, and Holy Cross College 
will participate. 

Among the places in which Dr. Tryon has given his 
stereopticon lecture on the Hundred Years of Peace 
recently are Portland, Me., and Laconia, N. H. Asa 
result of his visit to Laconia, a local committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the formation of a peace society 
there. Dr. Tryon served as recording secretary of the 
meeting of the Citizens’ National Committee on Feb- 
ruary 11 in New York, which was held in the interest 
of the Third Hague Conference. Ie also spoke on this 
subject before the Providence Chamber of Commerce 
on February 18. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society a resolution was passed in which 
the hope was expressed “that the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States would co- 
operate with the President in taking such action as will 
make plain to all the nations of the world the deter- 
mination of this country to keep its treaty obligations 
with unimpeachable honor.” 
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Central West Department. 


During the past month the director of the Central 
West Department has delivered the following addresses: 
January 22, before the Chicago ‘Training School, on 
“International Peace and the Christian Missionary ;” 
January 25, Chicago Association of Commerce (with 
Lord Kintore), on “Commerce and Peace ;” February 2, 
St. Mark’s Men’s Club, St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, 
Evanston, on “Dreadful Dreadnaughtism and Its Rem- 
edy ;” February 5, before the Chicago Garment Manu- 
facturers’ Association, at its banquet given to delegates 
from all parts of the United States, on “Shall We Re- 
gard Peace Dreamers as Mentally Defective?” On 
Sunday, February 8, he addressed the Men’s Club of 
the Congregational Church of Ripon, Wisconsin, on 
“The Brotherizing of the Man Animal;” and in the 
afternoon of the same day, at the convocation of Ripou 
College (Silas Evans, president), on “The Triumph of 
the Peace Dream over Militarism.” 

Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, and Dr. 
Shailer Mathews are Chicago representatives on the 
board of trustees of Mr. Carnegie’s new fund of $2,000,- 
VOU for peace work in the churches. 

On January 5 Mr. Beals resigned as director of the 
Central-West Department of the American Peace So- 
ciety, said resignation to take effect on May 1. The 
resignation was accepted on January 23. On February 
5, with the approval of the American Peace Society, 
the executive committee of the Chicago Peace Society 
voted to extend an invitation to Mr. Louis P. Lochner, 
of Madison, Wis., to become secretary of the Chicago 
Peace Society on or after May 1. 

At the meeting of the executive committee of the 
American Peace Society, on February 27, it was voted 
to appoint Mr. Lochner director of the Central-West 
Department of the American Peace Society. Mr. Loch- 
ner has accepted the Chicago secretaryship, thus doubly 
tendered, and will assume the duties of his office on 
May 1. 

The Chicago Peace Society has leased a larger, 
lighter, and pleasanter office in the same building in 
which it is now located, and will take possession ou 


May 1. 





The Peace Movement in Great Britain 
and its Present Outlook. 


By Carl Heath, Secretary of the British National 
Peace Council. 





The peace movement in Great Britain during the last 
few years has been passing through a period of consider- 
able advance. Indeed, the development all along the 
line has been great. When one speaks of the peace 
movement it is, however, to be remembered that that 
movement is not alone represented by peace societies 
and their activities. The movement has a wider 
basis, and involves all the factors making for a saner, 
more rational morality in the relations of civilized com- 
munities. What would appear to be happening in Eng- 
land is that which is happening throughout the world— 
a quick and very considerable growth of what Lord Hal- 
dane has well called “Higher Nationality,” or “Interna- 
tional Sittlichkeit.” 

The causes of this development need not be pursued 
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here. It suffices to recall that the “Wonderful Cen- 
tury,” as Alfred Russel Wallace named it, left us with 
such a linking up with the whole world by telegraphs, 
telephones, liners, railways, wroplanes, credit systems, 
tourist systems, etc., in which Great Britain played a 
prominent part as inventor and developer, that the 
islanders are ceasing to think in insular terms, and rela- 
tions with all the world have become the every-day facts 
of life and business and external and imperial politics. 

Again, that the five nations included in the London- 
Paris-Berlin triangle, with Brussels at the center, should 
have entertained no less than eighty-nine international 
congresses last year, marks the rapidity of the growth 
of a world life. These congresses are both peace in the 
concrete and peace in thought and expression of thought. 
A great gathering of the medical men and women of the 
world meeting in London last August gives, through its 
president, emphatic expression of its desire for peace ; 
the co-operators of the world meet in Glasgow the nex: 
month, and do the same in half a dozen European lan- 
guages, and this is repeated at one big gathering after 
another. 

The regularly organized peace movement has felt the 
strong influence of this growing sentiment and these 
growing factors in the life of the country. Three years 
ago the National Peace Council represented twenty or- 
ganizations. It now represents forty. Moreover, many 
new and powerful bodies are being formed, such as the 
Friends’ Northern Peace Board, the West Riding Peace 
Federation, the Jewish Peace Society, and the Norman 
Angell Leagues in such centers as Manchester, Glasgow, 
Newcastle, Leeds, and Cambridge. Thus a strong force 
for peace is being built up, and the immediate prospect 
is a good one. 

Action taken by the National Peace Council during 
1911-13 on two important questions, viz: Anglo-German 
relations and armaments, in circularizing the chambers 
of commerce, shows in the results in both cases that the 
problem of peace is becoming more and more vital to 
business men. As the German Ambassador said at 
Bradford on January 16 last, “There are no stronger 
supporters of good and friendly relations with all their 
neighbors than business men.” 

But although the outlook is indeed one to encourage 
the workers, it would be foolish to underrate the forces 
opposing. . 

The immense possibilities which the trade in arma- 
ments offer have been seized upon by keen traders in 
Great Britain, and many millions of capital have been 
sunk in a dozen powerful syndicates for armament man- 
ufacture. This industry is one of the greatest of the 
dangers we have to face, for its interests ramify through 
the whole of society. Not merely are the rich classes 
dependent for some of the best paving shares in the mar- 
ket on the thriving of this trade, but an ever-increasing 
army of workers in Newcastle, on the Clyde, in Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, and elsewhere look to the building of 
battleships, to gun-making, armor-plate manufacture, 
projectiles, explosives, rifles, etc., for their daily bread. 

And all this increasing manufacture of weapons of 
war creates its corresponding product of fear. We have 
two marines to every German one, and spend two dollars 
on our navy to every one spent by Germany on hers; 
yet our people have been sedulously taught to fear a Ger- 
man invasion. We have a million men throughout the 
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Empire learning the trade of the soldier, yet the demand 
for conscription is vehemently put forward by our gen- 
erals and ex-proconsuls. Statesmen and the press, seek- 
ing popularity, feed the “patriotic” flame, and the com- 
mon people are half persuaded, and often fully per- 
suaded, of the need for more and ever more arms and 
armaments. We have to meet these two well-entrenched 
opposing forces—financial interests and irrational fear. 

One other difficulty may be touched upon—the aston- 
ishing want of general knowledge of international poli- 
tics. Even members of Parliament so lack the “inter- 
national mind” that they are often helplessly in the 
hands of astute political leaders. And this creates diffi- 
culties in the progress of such questions as the abolition 
of the right of naval capture, the preparation for the 
Third Hague Conference, and foreign policy generally. 

But the trend of the world’s forces is with the 
pacifists. Organized labor in England is solidly on the 
side of peace; the business world, the chambers of com- 
merce, the commercial men, are determined for peace; 
the brotherhoods, the co-operators, the more liberal 
Christian churches, the teachers, are all for peace. No 
responsible body in England dare more than excuse war. 
Even our soldiers proclaim themselves the guardians of 
peace. The world order advances swiftly, and I believe 
that the progress made both has been and will be more 
and more rapid with each succeeding new year. 





_—_ os 


The Sanction of International Public 
Opinion.* 
By Hon. William Dudley Foulke. 


How far has public opinion an international exist- 
ence? 

Public opinion is more immediately definite and 
effective in smaller units than in larger ones. It can 
make itself felt in the tribe, the school, the village, 
more quickly and perhaps more powerfully than in a 
great nation, and international public opinion, or 
world opinion, is not yet as strong as national public 
opinion. It is confined to fewer objects; it is of later 
origin and more rudimentary. We cannot doubt 
that it exists among the more enlightened nations; 
yet it is none too strong even here. While the mutual 
jealousies of the powers were enough to induce them to 
intervene and protect the Turks in Constantinople from 
the advance of the Bulgarians, yet the public opinion 
of Europe was not strong enough to induce these 
powers, or any of them, to lift a hand to stay the 
slaughter among the Balkan peoples in the war that 
broke out after the peace with Turkey, and which today 
counts among its victims many scores of thousands of 
human beings. It may be strong enough, however, to 
induce the most highly developed nations not wantonly 
to break the clear terms of a solemn treaty, and perhaps 
strong enough to prevent a nation which has volun- 
tarily submitted a case to arbitration from repudiating 
a decree of the arbitrators, if the decision be reasonably 
just and no very vital interest be affected. Nations 
might well look with contempt upon a litigant who 


*From an address delivered before the meeting of the 
American Society for the Judicial Settlement of International 
Disputes, held in Washington, D. C., December 6, 1913. 
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would “squeal” if a court of its own choosing should 
decide against it. 

Lord Chancellor Haldane, in his admirable address 
to the American Bar Association at Montreal, after 
treating of those usages which control individuals with- 
out the sanction of law and which are sufficient in daily 
life to secure observance of a general standard of con- 
duct without resort to force, asks, “Can nations form 
a group or community among themselves within which 
a habit of looking to common ideals may grow up suffi- 
ciently strong to develop a general will to make the 
binding power of these ideals a reliable sanction for 
their obligations to each other?” and, after showing that 
there is nothing in the nature of nationality to preclude 
such a possibility, he thus continues: “Habits of mind 
which can be sufficiently strong with a single people can 
hardly be as strong between nations. There does not 
exist the same extent of common interest, of common 
purpose, and of common tradition, and yet the tendency, 
even as between nations that stand in no special relation 
to each other, to develop such a habit of mind is in our 
time becoming recognizable. There are signs that the 
best people in the best nations are ceasing to wish to 
live in a world of mere claims and to proclaim on every 
occasion, “Our country, right or wrong.” There is 
growing up a disposition to believe that it is good, not 
only for all men, but for all nations, to consider their 
neighbor’s point of view as well as their own. There 
is apparent at least a tendency to seek for a higher 
standard of ideals in international relations. The bar- 
barism which once looked to conquest and the waging 
of successful war as the main object of statesmanship 
seems as though it were passing away. There have 
been established rules of international law which 
already govern the conduct of war itself, and are gener- 
ally observed as binding by all civilized people, with the 
result that the cruelties of war have been lessened. If 
practice falls short of theory, at least there is today 
little effective challenge of the broad principle that a 
nation has, as regards its neighbors, duties as well as 
rights. It is this spirit that may develop as time goes 
on into a full international “Sittlichkeit.” 

But such development is certainly still easier and 
more hopeful in the case of nations with some special 
relation than it is within a mere aggregate of nations, 
and Lord Haldane urges its special application to Eng- 
land and America. This indicates that our belief in the 
compelling power of public opinion is rather a hope for 
the future than a belief that such a power exists today, 
except within a very narrow range. And that brings me 
to the next question : 

How strong is international public opinion likely to 
become hereafter ? 

If it be inadequate today to enforce the decrees of an 
international court, except within a very narrow range 
of subjects and a limited number of nationalities, will 
it not grow in strength and effectiveness? This must 
be our hope, and to consider whether or not it is a 
reasonable hope we must see what has been its progress 
in the past. 

The growth of arbitration and judicial settlement 
during the present generation has been phenomenal. 
The court at Cartago, the agreement for general arbi- 
tration among several of the smaller European nations, 
as well as the great number of special arbitration 
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treaties which have followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion among the greater powers, are all happy omens; 
but it is not so much the making of a treaty, or even 
the creation of a court, which is significant; it is the 
actual arbitration and the submission of the contending 
parties to the decree that determines what the progress 
of public opinion has really been. Measured by this 
standard, however, the progress is also great. No ques- 
tion once submitted to arbitration has yet led to war, 
although the conclusions are sometimes unsatisfactory 
and repudiated by both parties. 

The question of the growth of international public 
opinion, and how far it can be relied on to enforce the 
decrees of such an international tribunal, is best illus- 
trated, I think, by the growth of public opinion in our 
own country in reference to the Federal Supreme Court, 
which is justly considered the prototype of an interna- 
tional court. The beginnings of our own Supreme 
Court were modest enough. In its earlier days it was 
not considered an important factor of the Government, 
and Chief Justice Jay and Justice Ellsworth are said 
to have resigned in order to pursue occupations in their 
own States which they considered more important. The 
Constitution gave that court jurisdiction in cases be- 
tween States and the citizens of other States. The 
Supreme Court held, and held correctly, in Chisholm 
against Georgia, that this authorized the citizens of one 
State to sue another State, yet Georgia defied the court 
and passed a law denouncing the penalty of death 
against any one attempting to enforce its process. 
Georgia succeeded in this defiance, for a constitutional 
amendment was rushed through Congress and ratified 
by three-fourths of the States, providing that the judi- 
cial power of the United States should not be construed 
to extend to any suit brought against one State by citi- 
ens of another. 

In like manner Pennsylvania resisted with its State 
militia the decree of the court in the case of the sloop 
“Active.” 

Again, the United States by treaty guaranteed to the 
Cherokees a certain tract of land in Georgia. That 
State by law extended its jurisdiction over their terri- 
tory, and imprisoned the Rev. Mr. Worcester and the 
Rev. Elizur Butler, with others, for not obtaining a 
license from the State to live within the Cherokee 
country. Worcester and Butler appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which decided that 
the law was unconstitutional, and the Georgia court 
was bidden to reverse its judgment and let the prisoners 
go free, a mandate which it refused to obey, and Wor- 
cester and Butler suffered imprisonment for a year or 
more before they were pardoned by the Governor of 
Georgia. In this case the action of the “tate was also 
ignored by President Jackson. 

In 1859 a man was convicted in Wisconsin for vio- 
lating the fugitive-slave law. He was liberated by the 
State court upon habeas corpus, the court deciding that 
the fugitive-slave law was unconstitutional. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States held that it was con- 
stitutional, yet the Supreme Court of Wisconsin effect- 
ually defied the judgment, and the indicted party was 
released. 

In all these cases public opinion would not enforce 
the decrees of the Federal tribunal. Moreover, al- 
though the Supreme Court had power to adjudicate all 
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claims and controversies between the States, no one ever 
appealed to that court to decide the right of secession 
and the maintenance of the Union, and if an appeal had 
been made in the burning days when that question was 
before the country there can be no doubt that such ap- 
peal would have been in vain. 

Yet that court has constantly grown in power. No 
State now would question its decrees. So numerous 
have been its decisions in cases between States, and so 
universally have they been acquiesced in during recent 
years, that its authority may be regarded as thoroughly 
established. 

But is this simply on account of the growth in pub- 
lic opinion or is it also because it is believed that when- 
ever necessary the power of the Executive, with the 
Army and Navy of the United States behind it, will en- 
force its decrees? 

The court has never yet applied to any other author- 
ity than public opinion to carry out its decrees against 
a State, but it may well be that the possibility of other 
powers in reserve may have helped to form that public 
opinion itself. 

int whatever its cause, public opinion has grown 
greatly in America in support of the decisions of our 
Supreme Court, and while we cannot hope that it will! 
grow so readily among nations, where it is now much 
feebler than with us, nations differing in language, 
bleod, and social usages, and far more diverse than the 
homogeneous States of the Federal Union, yet if an in- 
ternational court shall act with as much wisdom and 
justice as has characterized the decisions of our own 
august tribunal, public opinion will gradually grow in 
time until the bulk of its decisions shall be respected 
and enforced. 

In order that such a result shall be attained, the 
court should not be overloaded with too large a jurisdic- 
tion at the outset. A decision which is not enfureed 
would greatly weaken its authority. It is far better to 
lay a good foundation with limited jurisdiction than 
to build a high and fragile structure to be overthrown 
by a storm. Therefore the objects of its determination 
at first ought to be such only as existing public opinion 
will constrain nations to obey. Nothing should be 
submitted but “justiciable” controversies (to use the 
language of our recent proposed treaty with Eng- 
land)—nothing but what a court may properly decide— 
and in determining this, regard must be had to what 
courts have already decided. Political questions in gen- 
eral ought not at first to be included. 

The thing is to get the court, and then enlarge its 
jurisdiction as way opens and public opinion becomes 
ripe. Let us follow the course of nature—“first the 
blade, then the ear, and after that the full corn in the 
ear.” Indeed, it will hardly be found possible amid the 
present conflicting views of the various powers to pro- 
ceed in any other way. 

Nor is it at all necessary, nor even desirable, that all 
the nations should at first co-operate in the formation 
of this tribunal. It is far better to let it be composed 
of judges representative of the most enlightened na- 
tions only—those who stand at the front, not merely in 
military prowess, but in elevated standards of public 
opinion. An international court would not acquire any 
‘additional authority if the government of Huerta or 
Carranza shall have co-operated in its formation. The 
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judge who might owe his appointment to such a source 
is hardly likely to inspire public confidence. How can 
the court’s decree be sustained by the public opinion of 
nations where public opinion does not exist, or, if it 
exist, is of a character to be shunned by the rest of 
mankind ? 

It would be far better for no nations to co-operate ex- 
cept those whose own history and institutions give 
reasonable hope that they will submit to its decrees. A 
country, for instance, which will not even try to pay its 
own debts would seem to be a poor field from which to 
hope for the observance of a judgment directing the 
payment of money. 

President Lowell, of Harvard, in his recent work on 
“Public Opinion,” says that an opinion can be public 
only when those who do not share it feel constrained 
by a sense of obligation, and not merely by a fear of 
superior force, to accept it. If this be true, there are 
nations that as yet have no public opinion; those na- 
tions that will not submit to the decisions of their own 
people, expressed in lawful elections, can hardly be ex- 
pected to stbmit to the decisions of an international 
tribunal unless compelled to do so by force. 

There are in the world today eight great nations 
which control its destinies, and some, at least, among 
these will not consent to be subordinated to the larger 
number of little peoples who can control nothing. 
An international court cannot begin that way, and 
it is much better that those eight nations alone, each 
with an equal voice, should combine and originate 
the court (together with such other nations as are will- 
ing to join contenting themselves with a smaller repre- 
sentation) than that we should await the impossible 
time when Germany, for instance, shall consent to be 
outvoted by Honduras and Venezuela. But even if one 
or more of the leading nations should be unwilling to 
co-operate, it would be better to go on and establish the 
court with those which are willing, rather than to fail, 
since the court, when once established—if it be com- 
posed of sound material—will of itself be the strongest 
possible means of educating the public opinion of the 
world and the strongest possible argument for the fur- 
ther extension of its own jurisdiction over other nations. 

The most convincing part of such an argument, how- 
ever, must be found in the fact that the court, when 
organized, actually does justice to the litigants. If it 
fail in this, the work will be worse than fruitless; but if 
at the outset only the most enlightened nations take 
part in its formation, and if the judges are appointed, 
as they must be, before the issues arise which they are 
to decide, there is strong ground to hope that each na- 
tion, stimulated by national pride, will select its best 
representatives for the high place, and that the tribunal 
may be worthy of the momentous destinies which shall 
thus be confided to its keeping. 

By what other agencies can we develop public opin- 
ion which will support the decrees of an international 
court ? 

The development of a code of international law 
(among all nations if possible; if not, then among those 
who are willing to establish an international court) will 
be a further bulwark of this better method of adju- 
dicating international controversies. 

But each State within its own boundaries (and the 
duty is especially incumbent upon us in America, as 
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one of the leaders in this movement)—each State must 
educate its own people in the creation of a public opin- 
ion and in a sense of justice and obedience of law which 
will promote the success of this great enterprise. This 
work of education should begin in our schools, and con- 
tinue through every stage of life, and should be directed 
far more than it is today to the object of making each 
man not only a good citizen of the Commonwealth in 
which he dwells, but also a good citizen of the world, 
exempt from vulgar prejudices against other races and 
nationalities—such prejudices, for instance, as load 
with the contemptuous name of “dago” the citizens of a 
country whose career has been the most illustrious of all 
the nations of the world. We must have an education 
sufficient to remove that unworthy arrogance with which 
we are only too prone to treat those whose color, whose 
habits of thought and modes of life are different from 
our own. 

In the teaching of history, too, while we continue to 
give full credit to the manly virtues, courage, patriot- 
ism, fortitude, virtues which war often develops (God 
forbid that the day should ever come when the name 
of Washington should not be revered throughout the 
land, or when our youth should be permitted to grow 
up unable or unwilling to defend their country in time 
of need), yet history should no longer be overweighted 
upon the war side to such a degree as gave rise to the 
adage, “Blessed is the land without a history.” The 
developments in the life of a people, the great popular 
movements which peacefully transform the world— 
these should be given (as indeed they are now, more 
and more) their proper share in our instruction. More 
than this, we should exhibit not only the blazonry and 
glory of war, but its darker side as well, the dreadful 
suffering it entails, the universal devastation, its dis- 
astrous consequences, and the heavy burdexs and small 
results which flow from it, even when successful, so 
that the coming generation may obtain a just view of 
the entire prospective and of all the lights and shadows 
upon the landscape of human life. 

But something still more specific should be done to 
buttress and fortify public opinion in support of the 
decrees of an international court. The most effective 
way to do this is for the nations who take part in the 
organization of such a court mutually to agree by 
treaty that they will guarantee that its decrees shall be 
enforced. Of course there will be nothing but inter- 
national public opinion behind the agreement, but pub- 
lie opinion is generally much stronger in favor of the 
fulfillment of an explicit promise than it is in favor of 
the fulfillment even of a moral obligation when no such 
promise exists. It will be more generally considered a 
matter of shame and dishonor for a nation not to per- 
form that which it has solemnly agreed to do. As 
Henry Vivian said in the late conference at Mohonk, 
“T think international contracts or treaties are of vital 
importance in crystallizing public opinion around cer- 
tain standards of international conduct. On the ques- 
tion of neutrality of the Great Lakes, for example, 
Dr. Callahan tells us, in his book on the subject, that 
often during the hundred years people on both sides 
were giving vent to passion and calling upon the United 
States or ourselves to break from that neutrality and 
put gunboats on the lakes. But statesmen were able 
to say, ‘There is an agreement between us,’ and that 
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settled the question, and the passion died down.” Let 
there be an agreement between the nations that the de- 
crees of the international court shall be sustained, and 
the world may ultimately find in the public opinion 
behind that agreement as reliable a sanction as that 
which enforces against the States of the Federal Union 
the judgment of our own Supreme Court. 
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The Friendly Composition of Interna- 
tional Disputes.* 
By Arthur Deerin Call. 


There is probably no plea more familiar to the pacifist 
than the plea for arbitration. Mr. Choate and others 
have wisely pointed out that in the first Hague Con- 
ference we find nations unanimously agreeing that re- 
spect for law, rather than for mere compromise and 
diplomacy, should be the essential in international arbi- 
trations. And yet arbitration as a means of settling con- 
troversies is frequently and seriously criticised on the 
ground that it is most liable to be modified into a mere 
compromise. The criticism comes not from laymen, 
but from statesmen directly responsible for their govern- 
ments. The question raised in this paper is, therefore, 
Can arbitration be relieved, at least in a measure, from 
this criticism? If it cannot then arbitration as a 
means of settling disputes, especially international dis- 
putes, may well be questioned. 

The two factors in the settlement of a controversy of 
any kind, the ascertaining of the facts and the prescrip- 
tion of the remedies, may be considered in two ways— 
first, in a broad or general sense, relating the considera- 
tion variously to questions of fact, of law, of policies ; or, 
secondly, they may be treated specifically in their legal 
aspects only. For example, “Direct Negotiation” is not 
over discriminating—that is, it treats the political and 
the legal together. It makes little attempt at analysis. 
It may, and often does, survey the whole international 
field. “Good Offices,” with its counsel or advice, may be, 
and usually is, little concerned with the fine distinctions 
of law. “Mediation,” where the third party participates 
as mediator, is also of this general type, the mediator 
being usually little concerned in separating fact, law, 
and policy. 

“Friendly Composition,” the main principle of which 
is that the matter in dispute shall be referred to a pub- 
lie or private person or commission for decision upon 
the basis of fair-minded judgment, conscience, equity, 
is also generic. As a means of settling international 
disputes, it is not so much concerned with the strict 
rules of law as it is in settling the dispute fairly and 
equitably. This does not mean that the friendly com- 
poser may not decide the question in strict conformity 
with the rules of law, but that such a decision may be 
satisfactorily rendered without any reference to such 
rules. 

It has been found that the method of friendly com- 
position is possible not only in minor cases, but in major 
cases as well. The Alsop case, a major case involving 
a dispute between the United States and Chile for over 
thirty years, was, for example, decided directly in ac- 





*Read before the American Society for the Judicial Set- 
tlement of International Disputes, December 6, 1913. 
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cordance with the principle of friendly composition. 
There have been numerous other cases. 

The central principle of friendly composition may be 
compromise, an ancient and honorable method of settling 
international disputes. The fact that arbitration is en- 
dangered by the fear that it may become mere compro- 
mise is a criticism not of compromise, but of the loose 
construction we place upon the ends and purposes of 
arbitration. The suggestion here offered is that arbi- 
tration might well be left to the second class of settle- 
ments—that is, to the field of strict judicial procedure. 
This would leave the way definitely open for the opera- 
tion of friendly composition in case of controversies sus- 
ceptible of settlement upon the high ground of conscience 
and friendly compromise. 

Switzerland, ancient scene of many arbitrations, es- 
pecially after the year 1291 to the establishment of a 
permanent judicial tribunal in 1848, presents many an 
illustration of a third party functioning both as friendly 
compositor and arbiter. Indeed, it was long the prin- 
ciple and practice of arbiters to begin their proceedings 
as friendly compositors. Only after the method of 
friendly composition had failed were the items in dis- 
pute considered in respect of the principles of law. 

While this particular form of adjusting before de- 
ciding has largely ceased as the acknowledged practice 
of modern arbitrations, the importance of that first 
step in the older proceeding still influences, it is be- 
lieved, the findings of arbiters. But the possibilities 
latent in friendly composition as a possible solution of 
difficulties arising under various international contro- 
versies are largely ignored. International practice 1s 
as if no such method were possible. Where the prin- 
ciple is recognized it is so merged with the conception 
of the duties of the arbiter as to lead to confusion. It 
is thus that arbitration as a means of settling interna- 
tional disputes is feared by governments. The lack of 
definiteness as to the function of the arbiters has con- 
fused the issue. It is undoubtedly true that arbitration 
at the present time may mean compromise, or it may 
mean purely a judicial decision. In consequence gov- 
ernments perfectly willing to submit controversies of a 
legal nature to a judicial body balk at the suggestion 
of arbitration. 

Since this serious obstacle to the effective settlement 
of international disputes is due to a confusion of defi- 
nition, I venture to ask if it would not make for a dis- 
tinct advantage if we were to take from the arbiter all 
duties not strictly of a judicial character and provide a 
freer opportunity for the services of the friendly com- 
poser? There certainly is a large place for such a serv- 
ice. The principle of give and take, of fair dealing, of 
ascertaining the facts and prescribing remedies on the 
bases of conscience and equity makes a genuine and po- 
tential appeal to high-minded disputants. 

It would seem reasonable that nations may, as quite 
recently in the case of the United ‘States and Chile, and 
as in the case of other nations from time to time, take 
recourse to the friendly composition of their differences, 
and thuswise enlarge the field of peaceful settlement. 
Such an accomplishment is certainly desirable. 

In article 8 of the treaty of July 29, 1898, between 
Italy and Argentina, we find these suggestive words: 
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“The tribunal shall make its award according to the prin- 
ciples of international law, unless the compromis prescribes 
special rules to be applied and does not authorize the ar- 
biters to pass upon the question as friendly composers.” 


The significance of these words is perfectly clear. 
The arbiters were to decide the controversies not as 
friendly composers unless specifically authorized by the 
compromis, but as judges upon the bench, in other words 
as real arbiters. 

If the function of friendly composition could be 
clearly defined, or at least separated from that of arbi- 
tration, and if it were once understood that arbiters 
should not directly or indirectly act as friendly com- 
posers except in specific instances set forth in the com- 
promis, nations would feel justified in accepting a gen- 
uine judicial decision from the arbjter and leave the 
field open for the honest, well-meaning, fair-minded, im- 
portant friendly composer, where such would be ac- 
ceptable. 

In fine, there is an important field for the services of 
the friendly composer. If we could wisely and care- 
fully take from the arbiter all functions of the friendly 
composer in any given case of difference, the objection 
that the arbitration might be vitiated by compromise 
would largely disappear. And, what is of equal impor- 
tance, to limit, define and strengthen the powers of the 
friendly composer would advance effectively the judicial 
settlement of international disputes. 


A Plea for the Small Town. 
By Louis P. Lochner. 





In view of the increasing tendency of our population 
to move from the country-side to the city, it is eminently 
fit and proper that organized pacifism should direct its 
efforts chiefly to making propaganda for the cause in the 
congested centers of population—the large cities. It is 
here that the largest audiences can be reached at a mini- 
mum of expenditure of energy. It is here that an inter- 
national atmosphere is created in the very cosmopolitan- 
ism of the audience that greets a speaker. or of the read- 
ing clientele that purchases the penny news sheet. 

It is also true that the message of internationalism is 
perhaps most easily grasped by the college man. Schol- 
arship in its very nature is international, and the scien- 
tist, the historian, the linguist, the technicist, the theo- 
logian—each is dependent upon international co-opera- 
tion and the cumulative services of men in all countries 
for the realization of the greatest progress in his special 
field of endeavor. The average college man or woman 
is therefore a pacifist, or at least an internationalist, 
almost without knowing it, and it needs but a logical, 
clear-cut presentation of the peace problem to convert 
him or her from a passive into an active, from an uncon- 
scious to a conscious supporter of our cause. 

It is not surprising, then, that we find every “big” 
international man who comes to our shores alternating 
his whirlwind peace campaign between college town and 
metropolis. And usually it is the City Club, the Peace 
Society, the University, the Chamber of Commerce, that 
is addressed. The distinguished foreigner—like the 
Baroness von Suttner, Count Apponyi, Baron d’Estour- 
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nelles de Constant, or Bernard Noel Langdon-Davies— 
is usually so fatigued by the time he reaches my native 
city (Madison, Wis.), after having made his swing 
around the south and the west of our vast country, that 
I make it a solemn rule to implore our local committee 
to ‘refrain from entertaining the guest in any way other 
than furnishing him the luxury of a comfortable bed in a 
quiet, remote corner of the hotel or club—a bit of atten- 
tion that is always gratefully remembered and com- 
mented upon in subsequent letters. 

Meanwhile there is the small city—the rural com- 
munity. How shall it be transfused with international 
ideas? The politician is usually very much concerned 
about the farmer’s vote. An aspirant for gubernatorial 
honors will stop in the most insignificant “one-horse 
town,” be it for ever so brief a time, to expound his 
political beliefs. Should the pacifist be less alive to the 
influence of rural public opinion? 

There is a dearth of lecturers upon international sub- 
jects who are willing to invade the small community. 
May not one example suffice: It is a sad fact, but true, 
that when the University of Wisconsin Extension Divis- 
ion, which covers my native State with lecturers as no 
similar institution does, and which annually reaches 
some 125,000 hearers, cast about for men to lecture on 
peace and international relations, there was but one man 
available for the work. And it is also true that the 
greatest problem that confronts our infant Wisconsin 
Peace Society today is the dearth of speakers on inter- 
national topics who will go to the small town to deliver 
their message. 

What shall be done about it? It is of course imprac- 
ticable for the renowned foreign publicist to spend his 
efforts in a number of small, relatively unimportant 
cities. In passing, however, I desire to register my con- 
viction that even for him it would be advisable to in- 
clude one or two such towns. The experience would be 
a pleasant relief from the “horrible monotony” (as one 
of these itinerant pacifists expressed it) of our large 
cities, and would give him a glimpse of an interesting 
and important phase of American life. And the com- 
munity thus blessed by his presence would live on the 
memory of such a rare experience for years. Only he 
who has come close to the rural population can appre- 
ciate the tenacity with which a red-letter day, such as the 
occasion of a visit of this sort would be, is cherished and 
is made the topic of conversation for years to come. 

Nor would I place the responsibility for supplying 
this need entirely upon our overworked State and sec- 
tional peace secretaries. The demands upon their time 
are far in excess of their physical ability to meet them. 
I believe, however, that the refusal of some city engage- 
ments and the acceptance of a few engagements in a 
rural community instead could not but redound to the 
advantage of the professional pacifist. 

Let us consider this phase from a purely selfish point 
of view: No better intellectual discipline can come to a 
peace worker than to “run up against” an. indifferent or 
even hostile audience. In a large city the chances are 
that his audience is of a fairly high order of intelligence. 
Because of the cosmopolitanism of the city, interna- 
tional ideas of some sort or other, even though they be 
badly prejudiced, have permeated, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the mind of every one in the audience. More- 
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over, as the large city offers numerous attractions every 
day in the week, the chances are that only those inter- 
ested in or sympathetic with the topic announced will 
attend the address. 

In the rural community (I speak from three years’ 
personal experience) conditions are often less favorable. 
The audience is decidedly mixed; everybody, children 
included, turns out because of pure curiosity, because 
there is nothing else going on in town. International 
ideas are foreign to them. What care they about a court 
of arbitral justice or the judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes? What is the exemption of coastwise 
shipping from Panama Canal tolls to them? The prob- 
lem is, first, that of getting a hearing at all. Then 
comes the problem of being simple and elementary with- 
out appearing to be so, for if there is any one who re- 
sents being told, even impliedly, that he knows little 
about the subject under discussion it is the rural citizen. 
And from having secured a hearing and from having 
laid the foundations for the discourse it is still a long 
distance to making the audience see the vital impor- 
tance of studying international relations and view the 
peace problem as the most commanding cause of our 
age. Is not this good mental discipline for a peace 
preacher? And oh, the rich reward that is his if he suc- 
ceeds! How the eyes hang upon the speaker’s lips; 
how he is confronted with questions after he leaves the 
platform ; how the editor of the solitary weekly throws 
open his columns for an elaborate report of the address ; 
how the little local library is besieged for copies of 
standard peace works! 

But our international visitors and our peace _ secre- 
taries can in the very nature of things not adequately 
meet the demand that I speak of. More workers in the 
cause are needed. Perhaps the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association could be utilized to advantage in supplying 
the need. The peace oratorical and the peace essay con- 
tests give to many a young man and woman the initial 
stimulus for thinking concretely along the lines of peace 
and war. It is a pity that this enthusiasm and energy, 
as well as serious study, should all be expended upon 
one essay or one oration, and that with the closing of 
the contest this “college activity” be considered a closed 
chapter. If I understand the spirit of the college man 
at all, I am right in asserting that he welcomes the op- 
portunity to present his ideas on the public platform. 

I would suggest, then, that the officers of our Inter- 
collegiate Peace Association, in co-operation with our 
professors of oratory and political science, and in con- 
junction with our peace secretaries, scan closely the list 
of entrants in the oratorical and essay contests, and 
from these train up speakers who will use the week end 
or the vacation to work in the cause of international 
organization and justice. We have been able to raise 
funds for other purposes; why not a fund for the travel- 
ing expenses (more is not necessary) of these apostles 
to the small towns? 

These observations are jotted down as I am riding on 
a railroad train returning from a typical small town. I 
learned there that the popular idol of the city is a 
young man who is distinguishing himself at the univer- 
sity as a debater and orator. A little reference to him 
in my address brought forth a storm of applause. I 
could not help but wonder how many more converts to 
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the cause he would have been able to make than I, and 
how gladly the other small cities in his county (local 
pride in these rural sections runs by counties as well as 
by towns) would furnish him an audience! 





New England as a Factor in the Peace 
Movement.* 
By James L. Tryon. 


“New England” is a watchword that is being used 
by our business men for the purpose of bringing forward 
New England to its proper position of commercial 
leadership in our country and the world. “New Eng- 
land” is a watchword that we of the peace movement 
who live here may well adopt as our own. Much of the 
work of our peace societies in New England will have to 
be done by the State organizations, each acting independ- 
ently in its own field, but there are some ways in which 
we can get better results by working together as a unit 
than by working alone. There are times when we can 
exchange ideas as to method, and when we can reinforce 
one another in places where the lines are weak. A fel- 
lowship that is conscious to ourselves and evident to the 
public cannot fail to help us all. 

Today let us consider some of the opportunities that 
belong peculiarly to the territory in which we work. 
Let us refresh ourselves with inspiration drawn from the 
history of the place that is the scene of our labors in 
the cause of peace. 

New England has the oldest traditions of the peace 
movement of America. Nearly all of its founders lived 
or were born here. Dodge, Worcester, Channing, Ladd, 
Burritt, and Sumner were all New England men. From 
New England went forth Albert K. Smiley, who founded 
the Arbitration Conferences at Lake Mohonk, New 
York. To New England belonged the originator of 
the World Peace Foundation, Edwin Ginn. These and 
many other heroes of the cause, who are less known but 
are still to be numbered among our own immortals, are 
like a cloud of witnesses that surround us and by their 
deeds and words continue to urge us on. 

In New England the American Peace Society for 
nearly a century made its home. Here worked George 
C. Beckwith, and for nineteen years, until the national 
office was moved to Washington, the present general 
secretary, Benjamin F. Trueblood. Here was an at- 
mosphere of culture, of law, of love for mankind, which 
is necessary to a movement which aims to unite in the 
bonds of brotherhood the peoples of the world. Here, 
too, there was among the people that integrity of con- 
science, that tenacity of purpose, that optimistic hope, 
which were needed in the nineteenth century to carry 
the peace cause through a period of distracting wars. 

Here today are six State peace societies, having on 
their official boards representative citizens, many of 
whom are known throughout the United States. Five 
of these societies, which are new, are successors of asso- 
ciations that were formed nearly a century ago, but 
were absorbed by the National Peace Society, which 
brought many local organizations into a single institu- 
tion. One of these only, the Rhode Island Peace 


*Address to the officers of the New England Peace Societies 
at their conference in Boston, January 30, 1914. P 
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Society, organized 1818, has preserved its continuity 
without break from the very beginning. When the 
policy was adopted of organizing the American Peace 
Society by States in 1908, Connecticut was also 
organized, but Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, 
and Vermont were each soon represented by a State 
peace society. These societies are now organized in the 
Department of New England, and this department has 
the largest constituency of paid members of any in the 
national society. 

Besides the important part taken in the movement for 
international arbitration by the peace advocates of New 
England, let us remember also the part that has been 
taken in international affairs by our public men. From 
New England have been appointed great Secretaries of 
State—John Quincy Adams and Daniel Webster, for 
example. From New England there have been sent to 
foreign capitals distinguished ministers and ambassa- 
dors. Edward Everett, George Bancroft, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, John Lothrop Motley, Anson Burlingame, 
and James Russell Lowell may be numbered among 
these. From New England have been chosen jurists who, 
either as agents, counsel, or arbitrators, have partici- 
pated in nearly every arbitration from the time of the 
Jay Treaty to the last case of the United States at The 
Hague. These facts should furnish us with confidence 
in our cause and guidance to success of a most practical 
kind. 

Let us see what are the facilities for helping forward 
the cause in our field as it is today. Here in Boston 
besides the headquarters of the New England Depart- 
ment of the American Peace Society we have the head- 
quarters of the World Peace Foundation. This has an 
extensive literature, a board of lecturers, and an organ- 
izer already at work. Although the scope of the 
Foundation is world wide, it is in a position as an in- 
stitution, having its central office here, to render great 
service in New England. Here we have the American 
School Peace League, which has already organized the 
teachers of the United States through State branches, 
and, like the World Peace Foundation, is making its 
influence felt abroad. Of this strong educational arm 
of our work we should avail ourselves to the utmost in 
the peace movement of New England. 

Clark University, at Worcester, by means of its an- 
nual conferences on races and international conditions, 
is creating a literature and a spirit that are making for 
an understanding among the nations that will be of 
great value in the conciliation of the peoples of the 
world. But we have more than twenty. other colleges 
and universities, with their professional schools, the stu- 
dents of which are all the time taking a deeper interest 
in international subjects, new courses in which are being 
offered by their faculties. From all these institutions 
we ought to recruit writers, lecturers, and scientific ex- 
perts in international relations and government who 
should be a help to our cause. 

We have in New England unusual press facilities for 
the spreading of information among the people. Not 
only have we newspapers which circulate from a metro- 
politan center all over New England, but we have loca! 
newspapers with long-established influence, and when we 
are making history of real public interest there is the 
Associated Press. 
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We have in New England a large Canadian popula- 
tion, both French and British, through which we can 
improve the friendly relations that have long prevailed 
between the United States and Canada. No other part 
of our country is better fitted than ours to promote 
friendship with Canada. 

For a century or more the merchants of New England 
have maintained commerce with all parts of the world, 
even China and the Indies, and, in more recent times, 
with Japan. From here have gone forth missionaries to 
all parts of the world. Here we have the head office of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions and of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
both of which are international in their scope and 
friends of our cause. Here, as in a picture of a day 
that is to see an organized world, we have gathered in 
our cities representatives of nearly all the nations of the 
earth, united as citizens in a common sentiment of 
patriotism under a single flag. These agencies, re- 
ligious, commercial, educational, and racial, we ought 
to utilize in our work for the peace of the world. 

With this history, and the opportunities that are be- 
fore us, we ought courageously to enter more definitely 
upon the most important form of our work, the legisla- 
tive or political. What we accomplish in the councils of 
the nations at centers like The Hague must be done to 
a large degree through action taken by our National 
Congress or by our National Executive. We should try 
to bring pressure to bear on both these departments of 
government, not only independently through our sepa- 
rate State societies, but collectively, as the New England 
Department of the American Peace Society. There are 
for New England in the House of Representatives at 
Washington thirty-two members. These men have 
votes ; their votes help to determine the political, naval, 
and military policy of the United States. There are in 
our group of States twelve Senators. The Senate, being 
especially charged with the responsibility of advising the 
Executive in regard to international relations, is per- 
haps the most important field for our legislative work. 
No foreign ambassador can be finally appointed unless 
his appointment is confirmed by the Senate. No treaty 
can go into effect unless it is approved by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senators present and voting. As we may 
exercise an influence in the selection or rejection of an 
ambassador, so we can influence the course or the char- 
acter of a treaty that is made by the United States with 
any foreign power. In the case of the Olney-Paunce- 
fote and that of the Taft arbitration treaties we have 
seen that a few strong-willed Senators, indeed, one of 
them alone, if not persuaded by popular agitation to a 
change of mind, may stand between our cause and its 
success. Again, in a close contest for a senatorial elec- 
tion, we are now by our influence in a position to help 
decide whether or not a certain candidate shall be elected 
or remain at home. With the possibility, by persistence 
and co-operation, of having twelve senatorial votes in our 
favor, we may ultimately become a strong factor in 
securing the kind of treaty legislation that the friends of 
international peace desire. 

As leaders of societies, the success of the peace move- 
ment in New England is in our hands. Let us there- 
fore devise methods which, making for organization, co- 
operation, and efficiency, will lead to good results. Let 
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us go before the public, and, when necessary, before 
Congress, as an intelligent, united, invincible force. 
Let New England count to her full capacity in the peace 
organization of the world. 





America’s Opportunity.* 


It has been a surprise to us to find an eagerness to 
listen to the discussion of at least one great inter- 
national question. When we left home as one of a 
commission, not only to represent the American Board 
at the centenary exercises at Bombay, but also to repre- 
sent the World Peace Foundation, we supposed there 
would be little opportunity to interest the people of 
India in this latter subject. We knew China and Japan 
were greatly interested, and we were not surprised, 
therefore, to receive letters asking us to speak on world 
peace in these nations. But we did not realize the in- 
terest there seems to be in this subject in India. We 
have found letters and telegrams awaiting us from place 
to place, asking to speak upon this question. These 
audiences have been composed of Hindus, Mohamme- 
dans, Parsee students, as well as Christian leaders. In 
one place the presiding officer was a leader in a wealthy 
social club, and the meeting was held in the club-house ; 
in another he was the principal of the largest Hindu 
college, with 1,200 students, and one of the two leading 
Indians in a great city. In another case the leader 
was a prominent Hindu lawyer; in another a judge of 
the courts. The theme chosen was “International 
Brotherhood,” and the response of the audience and the 
svmpathetic words of those presiding indicated their 
deep interest. They were glad to have a business man 
from the United States discuss this question with them. 
In every case the audiences were educated men, so that 
we could speak to them in English, and not through an 
interpreter, as was necessary with other audiences of a 
different class. 

This idea of brotherhood, and that nations should 
find a way to live as brothers, found a responsive chord. 
The thought that nations should give up their sus- 
picions and jealousies and reduce their army and naval 
expenses seemed to be everywhere heartily approved. 

It is not difficult to see why the people of India have 
such a respect, and often admiration, for the people of 
the United States, and why they are willing, therefore, 
to listen courteously to one of her citizens. For a hun- 
dred years our nation has been sending to India great 
missionaries, educators, and physicians. The American 
Board alone has invested in this work $10,000,000 for 
churches, schools, colleges, hospitals, dispensaries, print- 
ing and industrial plants. And the American Board, 
while the oldest organization, is but one; there are forty 
other American and Canadian societies. In one hun- 
dred years probably 40,000 men and women have left 
our shores on their errand to uplift and bless a great 
nation. In times of famine and distress we have poured 
out our money generously, and saved tens of thousands 
from starvation. All this mighty work has been done 
freely and heartily, without the slightest hope of any 








*Extract from a letter written by Mr. Capen on December 
31, as he was nearing Hong Kong. It reached Boston two 
weeks after his death at Shanghai, and appeared in the 
Boston Herald of February 14, 
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selfish gain. India is on the other side of the world 
from us; we are not connected with her in any way 
politically, and our commercial dealings are very small. 
The unselfishness of this work has won the hearts of 
many of the thoughtful men of India. It was a pleas- 
ant experience at different places in public receptions to 
have the head of the municipality, and in every case a 
Hindu, pay his tribute of praise for what we are doing 
for them ; the words were apparently sincere and spoken 
without reserve. It has been a great satisfaction for 
me to say that the thing in which we at home take pride 
is not our rapid growth as a nation, nor our size, nor 
our wealth; it is not our manufactures, nor our great 
agricultural and mineral wealth. Material prosperity 
makes neither a man nor a nation great. The thing of 
which we are most proud is what our nation has done 
for civil and religious liberty; that to many of our na- 
tion there is a word longer than “nationalism,” and 
that is “internationalism,” and that we desire to exem- 
plify real “brotherhood” to every nation. 

The United States holds a proud position for what 
she has done, but with it there is an ever-increasing op- 
portunity and responsibility; in fact, “responsibility” 
is another way of spelling “opportunity.” It ought to 
sober every American and give him a new purpose to 
help keep our nation true to the highest ideals, not for 
her own sake alone, but to uplift the world. 

SaMvEL B. Capen. 

Indian Ocean, Dec. 31, 1913. 
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An Urgent Appeal for the Famine 
Sufferers in Japan. 


Toxyo, JAPAN, January 23, 1914. 


Editor ApvocaTE oF PrEAcE, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Peace Society of Japan it was 
decided to send to the editors of the ApvocaTE oF 
Peace and of Peace Movement a statement that in the 
judgment of this committee the suffering now prevail- 
ing in the famine regions of northern Japan, with the 
certainty of increased distress later on, warrants an 
appeal for help. 

Reports of conditions now existing in the northern 
part of the mainland and in Hokkaido (the northern 
island) have been given to the public by government 
officials, local Japanese and foreign residents, and spe- 
cial representatives of Japanese and foreign news- 
papers. Appeals are being made to private and public 
charity. A large organization, backed by the best 
Japanese business men, has been organized for carrying 
out temporary and permanent relief measures. 

The present famine is due to floods and shortage of 
the rice crop. Relief measures cover distribution of 
money and supplies for immediate needs, assistance in 
planting next year’s crop, public works guaranteeing 
more efficient protection against floods, and agricultural 
and industrial development of this backward region 
which has often suffered from famine in the past. 

Funds for any or all of these purposes will be wei- 
comed by the Japanese who are seeking to meet the 
present needs. The American Peace Society of Japan 
will be responsible for the careful distribution of any 
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funds entrusted to it for this purpose. Dr. D. B. 
Schneder, one of the vice-presidents, president of the 
North Japan College at Sendai; Dr. G. M. Rowland, 


.of Sapporo, Hokkaido, and other members of the soci- 


ety are resident in the famine districts. 

Donations should be sent to the treasurer of the 
American Peace Society of Japan, Mr. E. W. Frazer, 
No. 1 Yayesu Cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo, or to the account 
of the society at the International Banking Corpora- 
tion, New York, or any of its branches or correspondents 
elsewhere. 

On behalf of the American Peace Society of Japan. 

J. McD. Garprner, President. 
GiLBErRT Bow tes, Secretary. 


eee — - - — 


Peace and War Measures Before 
Congress. 


In order to enable those actively engaged in the ef- 
fort to develop more pacific relations among nations to 
have accurate information regarding legislative meas- 
ures, we began in the January issue the publication of 
the titles of bills and resolutions pending before Con- 
gress which are of a nature to affect the cause of peace. 
This feature it is expected to make a regular depart- 
ment. In certain cases the text of important bills may 
be printed, that peace workers may be able quickly to 
bring influence to bear upon legislation for or against 
pacifist principles. 

The Congressional Record, containing verbatim re- 
ports of the proceedings, is printed daily -while Con- 
gress is in session, and may be secured through mem- 
bers of Congress at small cost. It will be of very great 
value to our workers. 


(Legislation is introduced into either House of Congress, 
and bills or resolutions are numbered consecutively as filed. 
They are immediately referred to the appropriate committees. 
whose reports bring them to the originating House for 
passage. The following abbreviations are employed: S., Sen- 
ate Bill; H. R., House of Representatives Bill; J. Res., Joint 
Resolution ; Con. Res., Concurrent Resolution; Res., Resolu- 
tion ; Rept., Report.) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By Mr. Ashurst, of Arizona: A bill (S. 3791) to provide 
for the construction of a fence on the international bound- 
ary line, from the Rio Grande River to the Pacific Ocean, 
on the southern boundary of the United States, and appro- 
priating $350,000 therefor. To the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


By Mr. Britten, of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12582) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide for the opening, mainte- 
nance, protection, and operation of the Panama Canal, and 
the sanitation and government of the Canal Zone,” approved 
August 24, 1912. To the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


By Mr. Crawford, of South Dakota: A bill (S. 1226) to 
enable the President to propose and invite foreign govern- 
ments to participate in an international conference to pro- 
mote an international inquiry into the causes of the high 
cost of living throughout the world, and to enable the United 
States to participate in said conference. To the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. (Also H. R. 9420, by Mr. Gorman, of 
Illinois, and H. R. 4402, by Mr. Curley, of Massachusetts. ) 
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By Mr. Flood, of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 13005) to give 
effect to the provisions of a treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain concerning the fisheries in waters con- 
tiguous to the United States and the Dominion of Canada, 
signed at Washington on April 1, 1908, and ratified by the 
United States Senate April 13, 1908. To the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. (Also by Mr. Miller, of Minnesota, H. R. 
7713, and Mr. Woodruff, of Michigan, H. R. 13355.) 


By Mr. Gillett, of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 12247) to 
create an international board of education and a fund for 
international or world education. To the Committee on 
Education. 


By Mr. Hughes, of New Jersey: A joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 33) to amend the joint resolution of May 25, 1908, 
providing for the remission of a portion of the Chinese 
indemnity. To the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


By Mr. Levy, of New York: A bill (H. R. 11756) to give 
effect to the fifth article of the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, signed January 11, 1909. To the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. O’Shaunessy, of Rhode Island: Joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 75) appropriating $25,000 for meeting the ex- 
penses of an international congress of the educators of the 
leading nations of the world. To the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


By Mr. Overman, of North Carolina: A resolution (S. J. 
Res. 99) requesting the President to consider the expedi- 
ency of effecting a treaty with European powers providing 
for the neutralization of the Philippine Islanis and to protect 
an independent government there when established. To 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


By Mr. Root, of New York: A bill (S. 4254) to enable the 
Secretary of War to pay the amount awarded to the Malambo 
fire claimants by the joint commission under article 6 of 
the treaty of November 18, 1903, between the United States 
and Panama. To the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


By Mr. Smith, of Maryland: A joint resolution «H. J. Res. 
146) requesting the President to negotiate with the British 
and Canadian governments regarding the transfer of south- 
eastern Alaska to Canada by sale or exchange or both. To 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


CENTENARY OF PEACE. 


By Mr. Root, of New York: A bill (S. 4174) to approve 
the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Treaty of Ghent. To the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
(Support strongly.) 


By Mr. Smith, of New York: A bill (H. R. 9302) to ap- 
prove the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the signing of the treaty of Ghent between the United States 
of America and Great Britain and Ireland, and of the cen- 
tury of peace and amity between the United States and 


other nations. To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. (Sup- 
port strongly.) 


MEXICAN AFFAIRS. 


_By Mr. Stephens, of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 112) pro- 
viding for the appointment of .a joint committee from the 
Senate and House of Representatives to consider the question 
of our relations with Mexico growing out of the present dis- 


— conditions in that country. To the Committee on 
ules. 


By Mr. Stephens, of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
115) declaring a state of war to exist in Mexico and repeal- 
ing laws prohibiting the exportation of arms and materials of 
war. To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. Towner, of Iowa: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 15) proposing mediation under the provisions of the 
Hague Convention between the contending forces in the 
Republic of Mexico, on the part of the governments of the 
Republics of Brazil, Argentina, and the United States. To 
tue Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL. 

By Mr. Bartholdt, of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 13459) to pro- 
vide for changing the name of the Department of War to 
the Department of the Army, and for other purposes. To 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. Broussard, of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 13360) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to certify to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, for restoration to the public domain, 
lands in the State of Louisiana not needed for naval pur- 
poses. To the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. Bryan, of Washington: A bill (S. 4247) to increase 
the efficiency of the United States Navy by the appointment 
of six Vice-Admirals. To the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Reported back (S. Rept. 246) and passed Senate; not yet 
before House. (Oppose strongly.) 

By Mr. Hayes, of California: A bill (H. R. 11313) to pro- 
vide for mobile defense for Pacific Coast ports. To the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. McKellar, of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8661) to 
establish and maintain military training schools in the sev- 
eral States of the Union and in the District of Columbia. 
To the Committee on Military Affairs. (Oppose strongly.) 


By Mr. Padgett, of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12671) to in- 
crease the efficiency of the Navy, and for other purposes. To 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


ARMOR PLATE. 


By Mr. Abercrombie, of Tuscaloosa, Ala.: A bill (H. R. 
9823) providing for the appointment of a board of survey 
for the purpose of selecting a suitable site for a naval 
armor plant at or near Tuscaloosa, Ala. To the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 


Similar bills and resolutions have been presented by Mr. 
Barkley, of Paducah, Ky. (H. R. 11294); Mr. Barton, of 
Grand Island, Nebraska (H. R. 11308 and H. Res. 115); 
Mr. Browning, of Camden, N. J. (H. R. 9765); Mr. Dale, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. (H. R. 11287); Mr. Francis, of Martins 
Ferry, Ohio (H. R. 9818); Mr. Holland, of Suffolk, Va. 
(H. R. 9327); Mr. Hughes, of Huntington, W. Va. (H. R. 
11752); Mr. Kelly, of Braddock, Pa. (H. R. 13610); Mr. 
Lieb, of Rockport, Ind. (H. R. 11285); Mr. Linthicum, of 
Baltimore, Md. (H. R. 9276); Mr. Neely, of Fairmont, W. 
Va. (H. R. 12241); Mr. Tavenner, of Cordova, Ill. (H. 
Res. 306); Mr. Vare, of Philadelphia, Pa. (H. R. 9187). 


— s 


Book Reviews. 


Wak AND THE Private CiTIzEN. Studies in Interna- 
tional Law. By A. Pearce Higgins, author of “The 
Hague Peace Conferences.” P. 8. King and Com- 
pany, London. 1912. 200 pp. Price, 5 shillings. 


Mr. Higgins is a well-known English barrister at law, 
a lecturer on international law and allied topics in Clare 
College, Cambridge, the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, and at the Royal Naval War Col- 
lege. The five studies which compose this volume were 
prepared for publication in the hope that a wider dif- 
fusion of the knowledge of international law might help 
in the maintenance of peace and in steadying public 
feeling at times of great tension, though the author 
realizes that such knowledge of itself will never put an 
end to war. Mr. Higgins feels that some of the ques- 
tions here discussed ought to be most thoughtfully 
studied before the Third Hague Conference meets, so 
that they may be taken up there with a greater degree 
of understanding. 

The first chapter discusses the laws of war in relation 
to the private citizen, and shows how every war affects 
the civilian population of the belligerent state as well as 
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the armed forces, and often injures them severely in 
respect both to person and property. Mr. Higgins 
points out that the English working classes little realize 
the hardships and suffering to which they would be ex- 
posed in the event of war. “If a knowledge of what war 
really means were more widely diffused, it would often 
quell outbreaks of jingoism and produce a more serious 
and sober appreciation of international politics.” 

Chapters IT and III treat of the rules of international 
law which have to do with “Hospital Ships and the Car- 
riage of Passengers and Crews of Destroyed Prizes” and 
with the rights and duties of “Newspaper Correspond- 
ents in Naval Warfare.” The two closing chapters are 
occupied with the questions of the “Conversion of Mer- 
chant Ships into Warships” and “The Opening by Bel- 
ligerents to Neutrals of Closed Trade,” subjects which 
the Hague Conference and the London Naval Confer- 
ence both discussed, and which the Declaration of Lon- 
don left to be determined by the International Prize 
Court according to justice, equity, and good conscience. 

Mr. Higgins writes not from the point of view of the 
pacifist, but of the international jurist, and therefore 
his work deals with the “Law of War and Peace,” as the 
early writers termed the law of nations. He is not one 
of those who believe that the day of universal peace is 
near at hand; he says that until nations forget their 
motives for war, and until the community of states is 
more thoroughly organized than at present, wars will 
come, and often when least expected. The book is a 
distinctly valuable contribution to international law in 
its pacific aspects. 


PopuLtarR GOVERNMENT: ITs Essence, Its PERMA- 


NENCE, AND Its Perits. By William Howard 
Taft. Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
1913. 266 pp. Price, $1.15 net. 


The ten chapters that compose this volume by Ex- 
President Taft consist of eight lectures delivered by 
him before the Yale Law School, and two addresses 
read before the meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion on the “Selection of Judges” and “Standards for 
Admission to the Bar.” 

Taking as his text the preamble to the Constitution 
of the United States, Mr. Taft in his lectures discusses 
it phrase by phrase, considering such questions as the 
“Representative System of Government,” the “Initia- 
tive, the Referendum, and the Recall,” and the “Direct 
Primary.” The chapter which our readers will find 
most valuable is the one which treats the phrases “to 
insure domestic tranquility” and “to provide for the 
common defense.” Mr. Taft believes in what he con- 
siders an adequate and efficient national defense, but 
acknowledges that “our separation by oceans from pos- 
sible enemies gives us the greatest good reason for 
avoiding the burdens and inconveniences of a large 
standing army.” He states his desire to see prosecuted 
every plan that will make war less and less probable, 
and says that every treaty made between nations “for 
the settlement of differences between them by reference 
to an impartial tribunal is a step toward international 
peace.” In conclusion he deals with the question of 
the treaties of general arbitration which he negotiated 
with France and Great Britain and which were defeated 
in the Senate. 7 
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$4.00. 

IN THE VANGUARD. By Katrina Trask. 
148 pages. Price, $1.08. A superb 3 
act play. 

Lay Down Your Arms. By the Baron- 
ess von Suttner. Authorized English 
translation. New edition, 65 cts. 

A LEAGUE OF PEAcE. By Andrew Car- 
negie. The Rectorial Address to the 
students of the University of St. 
Andrews, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 
cents. 

THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. By 
Senator d’Estournelles de Constant. 
Paper presented to the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference at London, July, 
1906. 5 cts. to cover postage. 

MemMorrs OF BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 
Authorized translation. 2 volumes. 
Price, $4.00 net. 

MoHONK ADDRESSES. Edward Everett 
Hale. With Introduction by Edwin 
D. Mead. 150 pages. Price, 80 cts. 

Tue Morat DAMAGE oF War. By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. Revised edition. 
462 pages. 85 cents. 

THE New Peace MoveMENT. By Wil- 
liam I. Hull. 216 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THE NEWER IDEALS OF PEACE. By Jane 
Addams. Price, $1.25. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE RED Cross. Henri 
Dunant. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. David H. Wright. 90 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

OUTLINE OF LESSONS ON WAR AND 
Peace. By Lucia Ames Mead. Price, 
10 cts. 

THe Passine or Wark. A Study in 
Things that Make for Peace. By 
William Leighton Grane. 258 pages, 
octavo. Price, $2.50. 

THE PATRIOTISM OF DENYS MAHON. By 
F. S. Hallewes. 390 pages. Price, 
$1.15. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 
Lucia Ames Mead. A Manual for 
Teachers. Material for Programs for 
May 18, ete. Price, 20 cts, 
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THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. By 
Julius Moritzen. 419 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 


THe Peace Prostem. By Frederick 
Lynch. Introduction by Andrew Car- 
negie. 127 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


Prive oF Wak. By Gustaf Janson. 350 
pages. Price, $1.30. A powerful story 
of the recent war in Tripoll. 


REPORTS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
PEACE CONGRESSES OF 1907, 1909, 1911, 
AND 1913. Price, 75 cts. each. 


REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
CONGRESSES : Chicago, 1893—Paper, 50 
cts; cloth, 75 cts. Boston, 1904— 
Paper, 10 cts.; cloth, 50 cts. Milan, 
1906 — Paper, 10 ets. Stockholm, 
1910— 388 pages. $1.50. Geneva, 
1912—382 pages. $1.00. The Hague, 
1913—408 pages. 75 cents. 


REPORTS OF PEACE CONFERENCES AND 
CoNGRESSES: American Friends—Held 
at Philadelphia, 1901. Price, 15 cts. 
Mohonk Arbitration— Reports from 
1899 to date. Price, 5 cts. each. New 
England Peace Congress — Hartford, 
1910. Price, 10 ects. Pennsylvania 
State Congress— May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 

A SuHort History oF WAR AND PEACE. 
By G. H. Perris. 252 pages. Price, 
75 cts. 

His LIFE AND 
Evans. 356 


RANDAL CREMER: 
Work. By Howard 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

SuMNER’s ADDRESSES ON Wark. The 
True Grandeur of Nations, The War 
System of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and The Duel Between France 
and Germany: Three in one volume. 
Price, 65 cts. 


Sworps AND PLOUGHSHARES. By Lucia 
Ames Mead. 249 pages. Price, $1.00. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCES AT 
THE Haaue, 1899 anp 1907. Edited 
by James Brown Scott. Prefatory 
Note by Elihu Root. 447 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

To_sToy AND His MessaGe. By Ernest 
Howard Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


THe Two HaGue CONFERENCES. By 
Joseph H. Choate. 109 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 


THE Two Haaue CONFERENCES. By 
Prof. William I. Hull. 516 pages. 
Price, $1.65. 

UNIVERSAL PEACE—WaR I8 MESMERISM. 
By Arthur BD. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

THE War Gop. By Israel Zangwill. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. 164 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

War INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION 
or Jesus Curist. By David L. 
Dodge. A reprint of the first two 
pamphlets published in this country 
in behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 

War AND Waste. By David Starr Jor- 
dan. 296 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THe Wine Press. A TALE OF WAR. 
By Alfred Noyes. Price, 60 cents. 
Wortp ORGANIZATION. By R. L. Bridg- 

man. Price, 60 cts. 


SIR 











